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VERY ADVISABLE, 

From my earliest years everybody seemed | 
to think I stood in need of advice. The| 
simplest affairs were considered beyond my 
comprehension without the aid of a monitor— 
and this from no want of natural capacity, as 
far as I am able to perceive, but from a 
remarkable adaptation for the reception of 
wise saws which made itself perceptible to 
the most superficial acquaintance.- No one 
was too great an ass to give me the benefit of 
his counsel—fellows whom I despised, girls 
even, of the most preternatural silliness, all 
found occasions of showing their superiority, 
by telling me what to do, or say, or think. I 
seemed a blank piece of paper on which every 
person liked to try his hand, and the result 
| of this perpetual indoctrination was that I 
| learned to have no reliance on myself. I 
couldn’t walk through my own garden, it was 
thought, without finger-posts to guide me; 
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and so many posts were put up, all pointing 
in different directions, that I never felt sure 
of my way. Probably to counteract this want 
of firmness, my friends began, when I was 
about fifteen, to lead me with precepts on the 
benefits of independence—of the absolute 
necessity of standing up on all occasions for 
my rights,—of never letting an opportunity of 
gaining an advantage pass—and, above all, 
of being manly and decided. How could I 
be manly and decided when I had never been 
allowed to have a will of my own? How could 
I take Time by the forelock—have an eye to 
the main chance—strike while the iron was 
hot—be wide awake—take care of number 
one—or do any of the hundred other things I 
was now recommended to do when nobody 
told me how to get hold of Time’s forelock, or | 
where to hit the hot iron, or what to hit it; 
with ? However, I tried to take the advice, | 
and to become selfish and exacting with all! 
my might. This is not so easy as it seems. | 
I never could hoard up my pocket-money, or | 
hide the box of cake and jam which was sent 
to me at school. I used to lend my cricket 
| bat, and never get it back; boys used to 
pretend they drove my ball into the river, 
and then to cover it with the initials of their 
names, and sometimes make me pay a penny | 
an hour for the use of my own property ; 
my arrows were always missing, and I never | 
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| grudged my playmates whatever plaything 
|they took, I saw they followed the advice 


which had been so frequently pressed on me, 
and were holding on by Time’s forelock, and 
hitting the hot iron as became men of sense, 
and I respected them accordingly. If I inter- 
fered at any time with their goods and 
chattels, or even tried to borrow a book which 
I recognised as my own, they repulsed me in 
the most manly and decided manner; and I 
soon foresaw that they would all get on in 
the race of life and leave me miles behind. 
At church I used occasionally to hear some 
statements that gave me consolation, some 
advice that even encouraged me to persevere 
in the spiritless conduct which came to me so 
naturally—but the clergyman, on week days, 
was one of the most eloquent of my advisers 
to stick up for what I could get, to stand 
no nonsense, and, in short, to fight my way 
through the school with the same bullying, 
selfish, dishonest audacity with which I was 
treated. I was quite willing to do this, but I 
couldn’t, so I had the double disadvantage of 
wishing to be a tyrantand continuing a spoony. 
My virtue had no value as it was involuntary, 
T would have been a serpent if I could, but I 
had no sting, and was only a worm. The 
boy I respected most was. Herbert Grubb—I 
respect him still; I saw he would rise to 
wealth and honour, and he has done so. The 
second day of our friendship he told me he 
had come away without his allowance, but it 
was to be sent to him by post; I lent him all 
I had, and for a week I saw him, at all hours, 
in the play-ground swallowing apple tarts 
and drinking ginger beer, and filling his 
pockets with gingerbread out of the old fruit- 
woman’s basket, and when I ventured to ask 
him if his allowance had come, “ You fool,” 
he said, “I had it all the time, and if I hada 
few more asses like you in the school, I would 
put it into the savings’ bank—mind your eye, 
for here comes a handful of cherry-stones.” 
The other boys applauded his cleverness, and, 
in my secret heart, so did I—it was such 
admirable sticking up for number one. 

There was a little fellow in the lowest class 
of the name of Knowlsworth, he was only 
half a year at the school, and was the simplest 
little boy I ever knew. I felt immensely 
superior to him, and once took away his top, 
but he looked so disconsolate that I pretended 
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I had done it because it was not a , good one, 


| 


Herbert Grubb and his friends to increase, 


and bought a large one for him with the most | They now insisted on his describing his sister 


awfully painted sides and a power of hum-| 
ming which would have done honour to a 
beehive. He was a sickly, delicate, fair- 
haired fellow, with dark blue eyes, that filled 
with tears on the slightest provocation. He| 
generally shed tears when he talked of home; 
so Grubb made great fun of his weakness. 

He always cleaned Grubb’s shoes , and when 
they were polished to his satisfaction he used 


| 


Mary not as the charming cre: iture the little 
boy represented her, but as hump-backed and 
with a stutter, with moral qualities to match, 
Nothing would tempt Harry to give utterance 
to the terrible names the coterie of wits and 


| tyrants affixed to the object of the child’s 


to sit with the blacking-brush in his hand| 
|not say that Mary was a thief, or had run 


ready to launch it at the little boy’s head, 


and make him describe all his family, from | 
his father, who was afilicted with the gout, to | 


his sister Mz ary, whom he described as a per- 
fect angel. 
into these descriptions, Grubb and his intimate 
friends enjoyed the joke exceedingly. He used 
to come and sit down beside me at a table in 
the hallafter he had been forced to make these 
revelations, and lean his little head upon my 
shoulder till he fell asleep. I advised him to 
complain to the master—a Doctor of Divinity, 
who had written Latin notes to the Gospel of 
St. John—and the master told him he was a 
fool for his pains; and when all the fellows 
went up, one after anpther, and assured the 


As he cried while he branched out | 


Doctor that Grubb was an excellent youth, | 


and very kind to little boys, Knowlsworth 
was flogged for false accusation, and very 
generally cut by the school, and, in fact, so 
was I, which I very much regretted, for I 
not 


looked up with unfeigned vener: ation, 
unmixed with envy, to those high-spirited 
young gentlemen who carried into practice 
the lessons of worldly wisdom which were 


wasted upon me. How often I had been told 
to carry my head above everyone else, to 
vindicate my position, and make myself feared 
and respected in the school. 
one of us who did not fear and respect Her- 
bert Grubb except little Harry Knowlsworth, 
but he was a curious boy, and had not 
received the same kind of lessons at home as 
the rest of us. He said Grubb was a bully, 
and he was sure was a coward: now, his 


There was not | 


| that 


papa had told him a coward couldn’t be a| 


centleman, anda bully couldn’t bea Christian. 
I wondered at the time if old Mr. Know]sworth 


knew that Grubb’s father had married the | 


daughter of an Irish earl, and that she was 
really Lady Glendower Grubb? How could 
her son then not be a gentleman ? 
he was a Christian, for he borrowed my Bible 


I knew} 


and Prayer- book, and I never liked to ask | 


him for them again. We were two Pariahs, 
Harry Knowlsworth and I, and I daresay he 
did me a great deal of harm, for, whereas, 
being four or five years older, I ought to have 
raised him up to my level and have taught 
him the vices and knowingnesses of my more 


affection. So brushes were flung at his head, 
and the clothes torn off his bed, and water 
thrown on his face, and his hands held till 
they blistered close to the fire, but he would 


away with the groom, or was anything but 
the best of beings, and. as I sometimes shared 
in the punishments inflicted on our obduracy, 
for I was as firmly persuaded as Harry of 
the angelic nature of his sister, we used to 
retire to remote corners of the playground, 
and there the heroic brother would tell me 
for hours what a kind, clever, admirable girl 
his sister was, and whé at a noble, generous ‘old 
man his father; and then he used to take my 
hand, and then, on looking carefully round 
my seeing no one near, he used to press it to 
his lips and say that, next to those two in all 
the world, he’ liked’ me best, and I used to 
feel ita great en amidst the contempt 
of all the other boys, that this little fellow 
was attached to me. However, we had not 
time to grow more intimate, for he became 
rapidly worse, and was sent home a month 
before the holidays began. I got a letter 
from him to say that his sister was at school 
in France or Italy, I forget which, but was 
expected home in three months, and then he 
would tell her all about my kindness, and 
begging me not to believe the things that 
Grubb and his companions had said about 
her, but to like her for his sake, 

But he did not live to see the sister he was 
so fond of. He sent me a beautiful locket 
Mary had given him, and I was to wear 
it always, and never forget him if we never 
met again. And just when we were going 
down, the Doctor, in shaking hands “with 
Grubb, said, “ You will be sorry to hear 
your little favourite Knuowlsworth is dead—a 
delicate boy, and I believe you were very 
kind to him, only, perhaps, a little too rough 
(as high-spirited young gentlemen often are) 
in your play. Goc od- -bye—my respectful duty 
to Lady Glendower.” 

As to me, nobody took any notice, 
of how I bore the news. 


well. He said, “Ah! 


luckily, 
Grubb bore it very 
is he dead, poor fellow? 


|1’m glad now I was always so attentive to 


advanced period of life, he dragged me down | 


to his, and I never rose above nine or ten 
years old all the time he was at school. 
this was not long. 


3ut | 
He began to be ill! in the | 


him.” I don’t think the conscience begins to 
have any power till manhood. Here was a 
boy who should have felt like a murderer, 
and really believed himself to have been kind 
to the victim of his cruelty. I could not help 
having some thoughts like that in spite of my 
respect. 

On our meeting next half-year poor Harry 
was forgotten by ‘everybody except by me. [ 


middle of the half-year, and the cruelty of! alw: uys wore the locket next my heart, and 
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often took it out to look at the hair. Mary’s! pany for the manufacture of soap out of tallow 


and Harry’s had been tied in a knot long ago, 
and the boy had added my initial as a loop at 
the top. It was valuable, too, for the case 
was of gold, and there were large real pearls 
allround the rim. It was detected round my 
neck at the bathing, and got noised all through 
the school; and it happened one day when I 


was in the water four or five of the biggest | 


boys kept me engaged and guarded me from 
making my way to the bank, and when at 
last I reached the place where my clothes 
were lying, the locket was gone. I could not 
tell who had taken it. I spoke to the master, 
and he quoted many texts from Scripture 
against evil speakers and false accusers. He 
found out that my suspicions rested on Grubb 
—he said Grubb was an honour to the school, 


had noble blood in his veins, and if I could | 


not substantiate my horrible accusation he 


would consider whether I should not be| 
On this I begged to with- | 
draw suspicions and accusation, and to be 


publicly expelled. 


allowed to submit to the loss. He paused for 
some time, but at last agreed to pass over my 


conduct, as a knowledge of such an unchristian | 


disposition might injure my prospects in life. 


Shortly after that he was made a bishop in| 


consideration of his skill in Greek quantities, 
and I had to go to another school. My 


prospects in life, of which the bishop had 
been so considerate, did not appear to brighten, 
though I was for a while delivered from the 


tyranny of Grubb. But there are Grubbs at 
all schools. I tried in vain to assert my 
rights: I made my claims either at the wrong 
time or in the wrong manner, so when my 
relations and friends perceived that I derived 
no benefit from their counsels, but rather 
allowed every opportunity to slip by, they 
determined to send me to the bar as a profes- 
sion, where if I did not struggle I must yield. 
It was like forcing a man toswim by throwing 
him into deep water. ‘The plunges I made 
excited laughter in others, and weariness in 
myself; so 1 determined to live quietly on the 
small income I possessed, and watch the 
ocean and the tempest-tussed barks upon it 
from the safe eminence of two hundred a-year. 
“Foolish fellow,” said one of my most inti- 
mate friends, “to be satistied with two lun 
dred a-year; you know nothing, my dear 
Plastic, of the management of money—now, 
that is what I have particularly studied all 
my life—I will give you my advice, and you 
may soon remove to Belgrave Square.” How 
kind! here was a practical man ; he had been 
educated as a civil engineer, then he turned 
architect, then went into the corn trade, and 
was a prodigious authority about railways 
and other lucrative speculations. He came 
to me in two days— 

“Have you any money you can immediately 
command ?” 

“Yes; I have two thousand pounds in the 
funds.” 

“That will exactly do; I belong to a com- 
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‘candles, It is secured bya patent. I myself 

hold more shares than I can conveniently pay 
the calls upon—hundreds are asking to be 
allowed only a few: you shall have three 
hundred and tifty—they will pay thirty per 
icent., and you may safely increase your ex~ 
| penditure by six hundred a year.” 

I bought a horse—the same friend had 
three, and parted with one of them—which, 
however, unfortunately became lame. I 
thought of giving up my humble apartment, 
as he said it was for the benefit of the company 


| that the partners should live in good parts of 


the town: he got me elected director, with a 
salary of two hundred a-year, and my grati- 
tude knew no bounds. He lived with his 
aunt, and I presented her with a tea-service, 
from Rundie and Bridge, with an allegorical 
sculpture on the coffee pot, representing 
Generosity pouring wealth from a cornucopia 
into the lap of Friendship. I did several 
other foolish things, and went down to the 
committee room of the company in a clarence, 
which I jobbed for three months, and even 
had my crest—a sheep’s head with its mouth 
open—painted on the panel. How I despised 
my injudicious advisers! Haven’t I taken 
care of myself? Haven't I got hold of time 
by the forelock? I turned the tables upon 
them, and gave them immense quantities of 
advice. I advised the most pertinacious of 
my counsellors—a Scotchman who was con- 
nected with:a Greek house in the City—to 
join our company. The man was thunder- 
struck. What! get advice from me! He 
came to me,—*“ Ye’re a bigger fule than 
ever,” he said: “how do ye think ony body 
can mak’ a profit by turnin’ good can’les into 
bad saip? The can’les is dearer than the 
saip, and ye’re just a prodigious ass!” 

This turned out to be true. I lost all the 
money I put into the concern, and paid a 
little more to get a quittance from all liabi- 
lities. But my friend was not abashed. He 
said to me, “ Your horse is lame—nobody can 
perceive it till it has been ridden a mile or 
two—lie isn’t worth ten pounds, but I have a 
very silly friend from Devonshire, I daresay 
he will give you fifty guineas—you’re too 
much a man of the world to refuse a good 
otfer !” 

I said, “Certainly not; it would be strange 
if, after all my experience, I wasn’t a man of 
the world.” 

So after that, when I spoke to him about 
having sold me his shares in the candle-soap 
patent, he said,— 

“T have had great experience, sir; I am a 
man of the world, as you were willing enough 
to be about your old serew of a horse, only 
the Devonshire spoony turned out to be a 
man of the world, too.” 

‘There was nothing to be done, so I went 
into humbler lodgings, gave up my club, 
never took anybody's advice, and never was 
asked by anybody for mine. But one day 
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(Conducted by 


the whole destiny of my life seemed to change, 'shall know the reason soon.” So she took 


I met Herbert Grubb in the street—we had 
not met for twelve or thirteen years, but he | 
knew me at once. He was what is called | 
head of a department and member of par-| 
liament, overwhelmed with business, and_ 
anxious for a secretary who would require no | 
salary, but rely on the political interest of his 
chief. He installed me at once. I answered 
all his letters, read up historical allusions, and 
pored over the index verborum of the classics | 
for his quotations. He was delighted with | 
my patience and perseverance, he asked me 
to dinner, and introduced me to his wife, a 
tall majestic woman, with noble features,which | 
never relaxed into a smile, but which must 
have been wonderfully beautiful if they could 
have clothed themselves in that sunshine of | 
the heart which makes even the plainest 
faces loveable. Her eyes were amazingly 
brilliant, and her cheeks glowed with hectic 
flushes which made her very sad to look on, 
in spite of her beauty. She was yery kind, 
but it did not escape my notice that she was 
unhappy; when Grubb was in one of his 
bullying moods she used to look with pitying 
eyes on his much-enduring secretary. As to 
me, I did not mind it. I had always pro- 
phesied he would get on in the world, and I 
was rather proud than otherwise to acknow- 
ledge the superiority which I had foreseen. 
She was surprised at his harsh airs of com- 
mand to an old schoolfellow and a better 
scholar than himself, but she said nothing, 
only when I was going away she used to 
come forward and take my hand and wish 
me good-bye with such a sweet voice and 
such a compassionate smile, that I dreamt of 
them all night. 

Friends had gathered round me again, and 
were prodigal of advice. “Go in and win,” 
said one, “she certainly likes you, and her 
fortune is secured upon herself—he treats 
her so ill that the world will be all on her 
side. She has fifteen hundred a-year, and 
can dispose of it as she likes,” 

Here was advice—here was another hammer 
to weld my fortunes with while the iron was 
hot—here was a chance not to be thrown 
away. Oh! if they had seen the stately form 
they degraded with their ribald suggestions, 
the noble face, the imperial eyes—and she 
was evidently dying, and Grubb evidently 
knew it; and there were evidently fights 
going on, and, indeed, I knew that he was 
leaving her no rest till she disposed of every- 
thing in his favour, as her guardian had 





me with her to a lawyer's, and left me in the 
outer room while she transacted business in 
the office. It didn’t last half an hour; she 
introduced me to the lawyer when she came 
out, and said, “Remember!” Then she went 
away, and I shook hands with her as I put 
her into her brougham, and, do you know, 


‘she took my hand and held it to her lips, and 


when she let it go again her eyes were filled 
with tears. She laid her head back in the 
carriage, and I never saw her again. In a 
fortnight or three weeks she died. The 
funeral was very private. My chief did not 
go—I went as his representative; his attorney 
also was there, and the old gentleman to 
whom I had been introduced as I have said— 
a kind old man, and deeply affected, and: so 
was I. “You must come home with me,” he 
said, “for I have business of the greatest 
importance to transact with you.” When we 
reached his office he shut the door, he went 
to a tin-case, took out a parchment, and said, 
“Open that carefully, there is something in it 
that deeply concerns yourself.” I unfolded the 
package, and there layin the middle of the page, 
suspended by a black silk ribband, a locket set 
in pearls, and 1 knew it at once—it was little 
Harry Knowlsworth’s memorial—and there, 
still fresh as if but yesterday put in, were the 
initials of the little boy and his sister looped 
up by mine. “She was Mary Knowlsworth,” 
said the old gentleman, “and only lately dis- 
covered a mistake under which she married 
Mr. Grubb. She was told by the Bishop of 
Tufton that he had been her brother’s friend 
ut school—she became his wife from gratitude, 
not from affection. Ina drawer,some months 
since, she found the locket—in her husband’s 
secretary she recognised the companion, 
friend, and fellow sufferer of young Harry. 
You will, therefore, accept the fortune she 
leaves you as a legacy from both. Any 
advice we can give you in the manage- 
ment—” 

“Tt shall lie quietly in the funds,” I said, 
“and every half-year I will go and draw the 
dividends. I will buy a _revolving-pistol 
when I leave this room, and will shoot the 
first man who offers me advice.” 


AN OLD SCHOLAR. 


LorrErInG in Poets’ Corner, you have per- 
haps observed opposite the monument of 
Drypen, a tablet or the wall bearing the 
name of Isaac Casavgon. In the holy ground 


secured her the power of doing, at the time|thereabouts, were laid the remains of that 
of her marriage ; and I watched the gradual | great scholar in the year sixteen hundred and 
embitterment on one side and increasing|fourteen. He had been four years in this 
contempt on the other. It couldn’t last long.| country, having been invited here by James 
One day, when I was in my small apartment, | the First, endowed with two prebends (West- 
after a morning’s work in Herbert's office, a | minster and Canterbury),and a pension, when 
tap came to my door, and the lady came in.|death seized him. He has a place in the 
“You must come with me,” she said, “for| Biographia Britannica, and a place in Hal- 
you are my only friend in all the world—'lam’s Literature of Europe. He is still in 
don’t refuse me my first and last request, you'high repute among those who read the 
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Charles Dickens.) 


classics, and only the other day we observed 
a young German philologer gazing with much 
interest at his epitaph. 

All the above facts, however, would not 
entitle Isaac Casaubon to a place in House- 
hold Words, if he had not left behind him a 
Diary of the last seventeen years of his life, 
which has been published in our own time, and 
is a very curious and interesting work. The 
manuscript remained in the possession of the 
ecclesiastical authorities of Canterbury, where 
Casaubon’s son, Meric, held preferment, and | 
was printed a few years since by the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, under the care of Dr. John 
Russell. It is in Latin, of course, and 
Dr. John Russell edits it in Latin, and writes 
a Latin preface to it; so that if a Roman 
ghost, revisiting the earth, caught sight of it, 
he would conclude that Casaubon and Dr. 

Russell (one a Frenchman, and the other an 
Englishman) were both countrymen of his 
own, and that Britain was still a barbarous 
island under Roman government. However, 
an English translation would not have paid 
its expenses in any case, and the University, 
which brings out the work at its own cost, 
has a right to present it to the world in 
its own way. SBe it ours to unroll Isaac 
Casaubon from these wrappages and ancient 
habiliments, and try to form a living notion 
of him as a European man. We presume 


that we shall do his memory no offence, by 
rendering him into English ; and we hope 


that his warmest classical admirers will not 
deny that he was once alive ; that though he 
wrote a dead language, even in his Diary | 
(Ephemerides he calls it), yet that he was a| 
good friendly scholar, eating and drinking | 
like the rest of us, and talking French—at 
all events to his wife. 

The old commentators who devoted their 
lives to the interpretation of the classics | 
were a very remarkable class of men. ‘The 
world wants yet, an adequate account of 
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them. They were pioneers, back woodsmen, | 
clearers of the forests, and drainers of the} 
marsh. We pride ourselves on our Dryden’s 
Virgil, our Pope’s Homer, the insight of 
Gibbon, the classicality of Gray. But, for | 
these great men the old commentators paved 
the way. They made the classics readable 
and intelligible. In fact, they made the roads | 
on which many a triumphal car of genius has 
rolled smoothly along since ; and, directly or 
indirectly, every writer is indebted to them. 
Their energy and enthusiasm were un- 
bounded—their love of learning, a passion— 
their occasional pedantry and violence, par- 
donable for the sake of these. Casaubon’s 
Diary gives us a glimpse of the domestic life 
and private character of one of the most 
famous of them. When his formal writings 
for publication have exhausted their utility, 
the world will still look at this Diary; and | 
his private jottings of the adventures of the 
day will make many who care little for the | 
commentator think with interest of the man. | 
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Casaubon belonged to the second genera- 
tion ot the scholars of the Revival of Letters, 
He belonged to the generation after Erasmus 
and the elder Scaliger, and was contemporary, 
with the younger Scaliger. His father, 
Arnauld Casaubon, was a minister of the 
reformed religion. He fled from Dauphiné 
to Geneva, where Isaac was born, in February, 
fifteen hundred and fifty-nine. At nine years 
old the boy spoke and wrote Latin pretty 
easily. They taught Latin in those days very 
much by conversation—a practice which 
made children learn it early, but which 
Ascham condemns as injurious to purity of 
style. However, as it was the universal lan- 
guage of communication among the learned, 


‘and also among the great of the world, 


familiarity with it was the great object to 
attain. At twenty-four, Casaubon was a 
Professor ; at twenty-seven, he married a 
daughter of the celebrated Henry Stephens, 
by whom he had twenty children. With a 
rising family of this kind springing up about 
him, Isaac had to keep his Greek and 
Latin learning “up,” with a vengeance; 
and the first thing we have to tell of his 
studies is, that he worked like a horse, or 
like anything you please to consider indus- 
trious. His reading was such as some gen- 
tlemen who draw large endowments out of 
ancient foundations of learning in our day, 
would probably consider incredible. Those 
who make their fortunes for life by reading 
“bits” and writing “bits” of scholarship— 
with three centuries of learning at their back 
to help them—differ from the Casaubons and 
Sealigers, as the King of Naples does from 
Julius Cesar. It is indeed the difference 
between being carried in the penny steam- 


| boat, and being one of the crew of the Argo, 


It is the difference between a man who owes 
everything to machinery which has been 
made for him, and a man who owes every- 
thing to himself. 

Casaubon’s routine employment as Pro- 
fessor consisted of delivering lectures. But 
his great occupation in life was editing 
classics. Now, editing a classic, as we some- 
times see it done in England in our day, 
though a respectable, is not a transcendently 
great piece of work. First of all, of course 
your edition is “ based” on that of Bunkins, 
Cunkins, or Dunkins, of Germany; which 
entitles you to make what use of the labours 
of those philologists you please. Then you 
have got some fifty excellent commentaries 
written before you were born, to help yourself 
to. So far, so good; your edition soon gets 
under weigh. You balance commentator 
against commentator, and decide between 
them ;—this marks the man of judgment! 
Then, you attack the last English editor, and 
treat him with contempt. You call him a 
certain Smith (Smithius quidam)—a man 
without a tincture of learning (litteris ne 
leviter quidem imbutus):—in English, it 
would be impertinent,—in Latin, it is severe ; 
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78 
and the critics set it down to your zeal for 
sound learning, and your hatred of superficial 
men. Finally, you dedicate to a bishop, whom 
you call the ornament of the age (seculi 
decus) ; and out comes your edition on beau- 


tiful paper—a reproach (in the paper) to the | 


inferiority of Germany. Casaubon’s labours 


were of a severer character. 


very first necessity being critical skill in the 
tongues. His commentaries brought all anti- 
quity to illustrate each part of it. By the 
time he was six-and-thirty, he had edited 
Strabo, Theophrastus, the Apologia of Apu- 
leius, and Suetonius. He then devoted himself 
to Athenseus and, at the age of thirty-eight, 
moved from Geneva to Montpelier, and he 
accepted a chair there. He commenced his 
Diary at Montpelier, on his thirty-eighth 
birthday. He kept it regularly till his death; 
but about three years of it have been lost. 
Let us now open it. 

Casaubon begins his reading early in the 
morning. Yon see at once that reading is 
the passion of his life. The day commences 
with prayer. Thus he reads from about five 
until ten. After refreshment, he reads 
again. If anybody calls on any manner of 
business, or on any pretence of kindness, a 
dismal groan is recorded. The business of 
life is to get on with the classics : 

“Morning. Prayer; books, 
uselessly employed, O God!” 

This is a specimen of many aday. There 
is an habitual tone of piety throughout ; of 
that fervid, living piety fostered in him from 
infancy by his father, and kept warm by the 
earnest spirit of the great town of tlie 
Reformers. 

“Studied—not without a grief of mind 
from an internal cause known to tliee, Lord. 
My spouse, who ought to be an alleviation to 
my labours, is sometimes an impediment.” 

Was the marita, then, a shrew? No; she 
was a good, faithful, wife; truly loved by 
Casaubon, who generally calls her the most 
beloved (the philtaté, in Greek), But 
Casaubon was a little hasty-tempered, as he 
himself regrets; and doubtless the philtaté 
was sometimes a bore, when he was puzzled 
by a frightfully corrupt passage. 

“Kal, Jan. (Ze., first of January), 1598.— 
present from a noble German.” 

Here we have a glimpse of the way in 
which supplies came in. The noble German 
is some amateur of letters, no doubt, passing 
through Montpelier, and sends a new year’s 
gift to the learned Monsieur Casaubon by 
way of showing that he appreciates learning. 


“Feb. 1598.—When shall I be wholly) 


iven to my books? Grant this, O God; 

ut, above all, true piety and constant love of 
the purer religion.” 

The purer religion, There is need to pray 
for constancy, for an eminent Protestant is 
harassed with people wanting to convert 


| him, Temptation waits, too, in the form of 
| 
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He settled the | 
texts of his authors by infinite care—the}| 


Not wholly | 


{Conducted by 
lereat offers. We shall see that Casaubon 
| was exposed through life to much pain and 
annoyance on this side of affairs, 

But duty is better than study ; and Casau- 
| bon was a good man in the best sense; for— 

“Called from our studies by the widow of 
Peter’ Galesius. The time was not ill- 
bestowed. Duty is better than study.” 

The following is curious :—“ Attempted the 
interpretation of a law of Ulpian’s which 
contains the material of garments. Thou 
knowest, God, that we have not undertaken 
this rashly, knowing with what diligence we 
have treated that subject.” 

So entirely had the feeling of duty taken 
possession of his mind, that he carried this 
solemn kind of earnestness into details. Thus 
he would put up a prayer for a right under- 
standing of the nature of the Macedonian 
Phalanx ; a feeling quite Puritan in its cha- 
racier, and one which, in various forms, 
achieved immense results in those ages. 

In the year fifteen hundred and ninety- 
nine, Casaubon was summoned to an appoint- 
ment in Paris. From Montpelier he brought 
away, as he tells us, good repute, and nothing 
else. His means were, indeed, generally 
limited enough, and his family expenses, as 
the reader has seen, were likely to be con- 

siderable. 

In March of the above-mentioned year he 
was at Lyons, and his wife paid a visit to 
Geneva. He is still working at Athenzus ; 
and yet his nephew Peter will have a fight 
with a servant (cum famulo), So down goes 
a note of his misconduct in the Diary, and the 
nineteenth century is indignant at Peter 
accordingly. 
| He was for some time at Lyons, and also 
visited Geneva this year. The time is 
August. He has read, one day, from five 
o’clock until ten. His wife and he sit down 
to dinner in high spirits (hilariter), when 
Madame is suddenly taken ill, and at night 
gives birth toa boy. It is observable, that 
whenever a child is born—though it be the 
seventeenth or eighteenth—-Casaubon piously 
olfers thanks for the blessing, and could not 
be move grateful were he an old monarch 
wanting an heir to his kingdom. Here is an 
| entry in the September of this same year : 

“ Wife is ill, also little Philippa, John, and 
nephew Peter. Add to this that one’s affairs 
are embarrassed. Who in such troubles 

| could find leisure for arduous study ?” 

; cou ( J 

| Who, indeed! Yet, with all his troubles, 
Casaubon became one of the first scholars in 
Europe, which ought to stimulate many men, 
and not scholars only. To these troubles 
was to be added the old one, arising from his 
Protestantism ; for now that he was invited 
to Paris, the orthodox were very busy about 
| him. 

| About the end of December, he talks with 
“a certain Alehymist—certainly an ingenious 
man, who told me some things worth hearing 
‘about the secrets of his art.” Casaubon 


| 
| 
| 
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seems to incline to believe that gold can be 
made: there is a fascination in the idea when 


pecuniary affairs are embarrassing, certainly, | 
sixteen | 


The last day of February in 
hundred he set off to Paris—using relays of 


very bad horses. On the tenth of March 


he was presented to Henry the Fourth, who | 
received him with singular humanity, “Thou | 


knowest, Lord,’ he enters in his Diary, 
“that I did not seek—did not court—this 
royal position, Thou hast done it, Lord.” 
‘His books, of course, had to follow him, or 
accompany him, in these peregrinations ; and 
his first employment in a new place was to 
set them all up and prepare his private 
museum in the house, Soon, he falls-to at 
them again; and now his labours 


Athenzeus are drawing to a close. He is 


fixed in Paris, and the king is kind to him ;| 


conducts him one day over the palace with 
much serious conversation, ‘Thuanus 
lost his wife, and Casaubon consoles him ; in 
addition to which, he is studying Arabic, 
besides his usual classical labours ; and now 
he opens a correspondence with that con- 
ceited monarch, James the Sixth of Scot- 
land. This monarch 


the praise of learned men. Casaubon does 


not yet foresee that he is destined to become | 


associated with this monarch; and, in fact, 
is a little suspicious of him. 


there are orthodox people always at his 
ear, ‘hinting that Casaubon is a dangerous 
heretic. Gentlemen of wooden — faggoty 
aspect, indeed—scowl at Monsieur Casaubon, 
and would roast him, on a good pretext, if 
possible. Underlings of the royal library 
are not polite; nor are treasurers punctual 
with instalments of the pension, 

On his forty-fourth birthday, Casaubon— 
as is his wont on his birthday—was medi- 
tating solemnly on his life and prospects, 
when whoshould come in but the philtaté? She 
brought with her a birthday present of money, 
which she had saved out of the household 
expenses for this auspicious occasion, Ca- 
saubon was delighted, aud returned thanks 
to God for the frugality and management 
(oikonomia) of the charissima uxor. 

In sixteen hundred and three, he visited 
his mother at Bordeaux, and soon afterwards 
paid a visit to Geneva, where old friends and 
relatives received him with open arms. On 
a fin. June night he supped with Theodore 
Beza, exclaiming, “What a man! What 
piety! What learning ! O truly great man!” 
Beza, he remarks, though his memory was 
failing as to ordinary matters, still retained 
it in all matters of religion and theology. 
He told him that on the night of the 
Admiral’s murder, he (Beza) had seen him 


on | 


has | 


writes him a letter} 
from his Scotch palace, being ambitious of | 


Meanwhile, | 
Henry the Fourth is kind, as usual, though | 
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| on the money affairs of some relations (about 


which the Genevese authorities did not 
behave well), and then returned to Paris. 

About the end of sixteen hundred and 
three, we find him busy on his Persius, ex- 
amining ancient manuscripts, preparatory to 
beginning his admirable edition of that poet. 
He prays that the mind of King Henry may 
not be swayed by evil counsellors. The 
king did not conceal from him that the pope 
complained of the favour he showed to 
heretics ; and all the people about the king 
were brimming over with hatred of the 
poorscholar. Large promises—every artifice 
employed—but neither Casaubon nor his 
wife would open their ears to the tempters, 

What with Cardinal Perron trying to con- 
vert him; what with black sons of Loyola 
tempting and hating (your conscience or 
your life, being the favourite alternative of 
these pious dragoons) ; what with occasional 
poverty and domestic troubles—what is a 
scholar to do? What but go on with his 
work ? Isaac Casaubon had various labours 
on the anvil: a Treatise on the Ancient 
Satire (one of those rare treatises which 
settle the question) —the incomparable 
Commentary on Persius, and so forth. Occa- 
sionally he had visitors. Casaubon loved not 
visitors. Why will people come and talk, 
dragging a quiet man from his books ? There 
comes one man who loves to hear Casaubon 
talk—an Englishman, handsome, _high- 
Spirited, grave, courtly, learned—nobilis- 
}simum virum, His name is Edward Herbert, 
| known to all the word in after ages as Lord 

Herbert of Cherbury. That most distin- 
| guished gentleman—the best swordsman and 
rider and duellist of his age ; accomplished 
inall that could grace rank or give dignity 
to birth—left courts and palaces to come and 
| talk to the quiet and laborious scholar ; and 
{reported in his Autobiography that he had 
{much benefited himself thereby. Such a 
man, one could spare an hour or two from 
| Persius to chat with. In such talk one could 
forget the “arrogant biped” whose foolish 
}remarks on the Roman poet much annoyed 
Casaubon in those days. 

This is the way, thén, in which life was 
|jogging on, The king held firm, and would 
not persecute this heretic. Money was 
jscanty, but still things were kept going, 
| through the household wisdom of that model 
wife, the philtaté. Early morning found 
| Casaubon commencing operations with prayer. 
| Then, to work he weut, still in the early part 
|of the century, at Persius. In sixteen 
|hundred and five the Persius appeared. 
| Joseph Scaliger observed that the sauce was 
| worth more than the fish. Indeed, Persius 
| sails like a cock-boat in a huge sea of com- 
mentary. He is hung up like a picture with 








in a dream, at Geneva, all bloody; and/|a hundred lights on it—illuminated like a 
had heard from him the events of that! palace ona festal night. He had been every- 
night almost as they actually occurred.| where spoken of as obscure and unintelligible, 
Casaubon stayed a little while at Geneva,! Casaubon, who heartily admired him, deter= 
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mined to prove that he could understand | were two greater men of the kind) thought 
spoke of each other worthily and 


The result was a work jand 
well, 
In the kind of way we have been de- 


him, at all events. vo 
which has formed the basis of every edition 
since—which contains a mass of learning | 
Ca- 


about antiquity, and which has associated 
the name of Casaubon with that of Persius 
for ever. His next great occupation was his 
Polybius, the preface to which Warton con- 
siders one of the three finest prefaces ever 


scribing, the Parisian years rolled by. 
|saubon’s greatest trouble was, that they 
‘would insist on endeavouring to convert 
him. They waylaid him in the library, and 
entangled him in controversies; sometimes 


written. | they spread a report that he was converted, 

Of course,—he was not to be converted.|and alarmed the “reformed” throughout 
—“ Were I an atheist,” he says, bitterly, “I|Europe. But they did succeed in striking 
should be at Rome.” He complains of his; him a severe blow ; they managed to convert 
little facilities for attending public worship.|his son John, a youth ignorant of all 
To this misfortune was soon added a serious the great questions of dispute. This hurt 
business one. By some decision at Geneva, | Casaubon severely. We can fancy him in his 
he lost in sixteen hundred and seven, the! “museum,” brooding over this sore grief,— 
whole of his wife’s fortune,—“and we are | his hand carelessly playing with the leaves of 
left naked,” he adds. “We have no fortune : a folio—when a stranger is announced. An 
I have nothing left but my books and my Italian enters, and has something to say 
children! ... Ungrateful bipeds enjoy the | evidently of a very secret nature. Casaubon 
fruits of my labours.” Thus he wails in the | begs that he will speak out. The Italian 
spring of sixteen hundred and eight—a/ hesitates; then would Casaubon grant him 
bitter cold one—during which he huddled | an interview with—his familiar? Obstupui! 
himself over the fire with a book. A new says Casaubon, entering the fact in his Diary. 
domestic trouble, too, makes its appearance. | What with alchymy, and diablerie, and astro- 


“Prid. Kal. Feb. (January the thirty-first). | 
As I see, fire and water will agree better | 
than these two women, namely my wife | 
and sister! O miserable lot! O hard destiny.” | 
Summing up the last year’s history, he says: 
—*Yet my studies, though they have suf- 
fered much detriment, have not totally failed. 
Witness my Polybius, &c.” 

But he now suffered the greatest home | 
sorrow of which his Diary gives any record— 
the death of his eldest daughter Philippa. | 
He enters with melancholy minuteness that | 
she was aged eighteen years, six months, 
twenty-one days, and four hours. “O my 
light, my darling, love, deiight, and glory of 
your mother!” For days and days the 
image of poor Philippa haunts the pages of, 
the Diary. He leaves off his books, every | 
now and then, at the thought of her, and 
relapses into grief. And, at this time, he 
is labouring at “that most intricate question | 
of the difference between the Macedonian 
phalanx and the Roman legion,” and com- 
pelled to send off every period to the printer 
as fast as it is finished. 

Soon after, we find him daily inserting a' 
prayer in the Diary for Joseph Scaliger, now 
in his last illness, and recording the birth of 
a daughter, his wife’s seventeenth child. At 
last comes the news of Scaliger’s death in 
February, sixteen hundred and nine: “ Extin- 
guished is that lamp of our age, the light of 
letters, the glory of France, the ornament of 
Europe.” Scaliger left hima silver cup. They 
had been on friendly terms always. Casaubon | 
honoured Scaliger with true affection and| 
admiration and Scaliger, in the Scalige- | 
riana, speaks always of Casaubon in a cor-| 
responding tone. The great scholars have’ 
often mauled each other; it is pleasant to 


| 


}and in others. 


logy, men’s minds were ever hovering about 
the verge of the wonderful in those days, 
and shadows and shapes lurked in corners 
out of which gas-light and other light has 
long driven them. 

Sixteen hundred and ten opened on Ca- 
saubon, still cloudy in the theological quarter, 
He was reading, revising, and 
editing, as usual, and forming pleasant castles 
in the air—such as visits to Italy and the 
like. A visit to Italy was still a favourite 
vision of scholars, who loved the thought of 
the morning-land of learning. Casaubon 
wanted to go to Italy, as Erasmus had done ; 
he wanted to see the country and talk with 
the learned men ; and, particularly, he wished 
to visit Venice, and inform himself accurately 
about the Greek Church. For, it was one 
great and leading desire of Casaubon’s, that 
a day might come when he should devote 
himself entirely to sacred learning. The 
memory of his father sanctified that idea ; 
when he first presented the good minister 
with a learned work, the old man told him 
that he would rather see one text of the 
Scriptures rightly interpreted by him, than 
all the fine fruits of the Pagan mind. Ca- 
saubon thought often of that saying; he 
remembered the pious zeal of the old man, 
supporting them all, in the terrible days 
which followed on the Saint Bartholomew, 
when the Casaubons fled like hunted beasts 
to the caves and mountains, and worshipped 
God in sore distress and terror. It was the 
pet dream of Isaac Casaubon, to devote 
fis old age to theology ; and, indeed, it may 
be doubted if he ever expounded a mere 
comic writer, such as Plautus, without a kind 
of uneasy regret. 

Such were the dreams, studies, trials, and 


remember, that these two (and there never | troubles of Casaubon—the pious, laborious, 
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affectionate, rather irritable man, now turned | ishment, did I hear so great a monarch 
of fifty—when all Paris, one day in May, pronouncing opinions on letters! ” 
started at the death-wound of the assassi-| Casaubon was sincere ; and we can respect 
nated Henry the Fourth. That king hadjhis sincerity, without supposing that the 
altogether treated him well,—had respected | king was a paragon. Learning was rare: 
his conscience, and checked his enemies ; and| learned kings were rarer still. James had 
now Paris was an intolerable and an unsafe! been well educated ; and, if he had a feature 
residence. Casaubon had corresponded, occa-|in his character not utterly low and mean, 
sionally, with James the First; and now,| that feature was a kind of love of learning, 
that king being on the English throne, a| such as is found in many a “ dominie” of his 
negotiation had sprung up between them,;country. He was glad to get a chance of 
and it was proposed to Casaubon to come | showing off to a scholar: a scholar in those 
over to London. For this purpose, he had | days was glad to find anything like personal 
to get leave from the French court. The|appreciation of his merits in aking. James 
position of great scholars in those days | actually asked Casaubon, to his table to dine 
was a singular one. They were courted| with him, which is recorded by biographers 
from place to place in Europe, and, as they| with wonder. But, generally, Casaubon’s 
approached the towns of their new appoint-| place was at the king’s chair, along with the 
ments, the magistrates and professors came| bishops and scholars, as above-mentioned. 
out to meet them a mile outside the gates,| Casaubon soon found that the king’s per- 
Yet, they had the utmost difficulty in getting | petual summonses of him were a serious 
their salaries, And, in the same way, though | interruption to his studies. His wife’s ab- 
every king of high pretensions considered a/sence, too, and that of his library, were 
great scholar an ornament to his court and/annoying. He was solicited to take up his 
city,—though kings recognised them person- | residence in England ; and the king bestowed 
ally with honour (Henry the Fourth wrote | on him a prebend in Westminster, a prebend 
to Joseph Scaliger, on one occasion, with his|in Canterbury, and a pension. There is on 
own hand),—yet, when installed, the scholar | record an autograph order of James’s to the 
was a kind of servant. If he wanted to leave | Chancellor of the Exchequer about Casaubon, 
the city he must get permission. When he| which is certainly the best specimen of his 
asked permission, he was sometimes refused | Majesty’s humour that we have ever seen :— 
it, for fear he should not come back. The|“ Chancelor of my Excheker, I will have 
lives of scholars were, indeed, full of strange | Mr. Casaubon paid befor me, my wife, and 
contradictions; they had the splendour of my barnes.” (23rd September, 1612.) 
reputation which a singer has in our times,} With what glee would the world have 
combined with fortune enough to pay for the | hailed in the scholar’s pages any mention of 
singer’s bouquets, and hampered with restric-| the great authors of that period—any little 
tions and troubles infinitely vexatious. note about Shakspeare or Ben Jonson! Had 
In October of sixteen hundred and ten,| Casaubon ever fancied that there was a man 
Casaubon obtained permission to visit Eng-|then alive in England, whose poetry was 
land, and came over in company with Wotton ;| more beautiful than that of all the ancients 
leaving his family and books in Paris. He|whom he knew so well? There is something 
wus sea-sick, like other great and little men, | affecting in the world’s indifference to its 
and lay groaning, below, on a heap of sailors’| great men. Casaubon, learned, wise, good- 
jackets, duly entered in the Ephemerides, as | hearted as he was, probably never thought all 
“vestes nautarum.” He stayeda little while, | his life, that any modern could write any- 
at Canterbury, with Dr. Charier, and then | thing worth reading, except of course such 
came to London, “ through a most pleasant} moderns as the Scaligers and others, who 
country,” he observes: as Kent, we know,| were proud to devote their laborious lives to 
still is. He duly arrived at Gravesend | the illustration of the classics, Our language 
(“Gravesinda” sounds odd in our days !)| he knew nothing of; nor was it indeed of any 
and went first to the house of the Dean of} great importance to him that he did not: all 
St. Paul’s—Overall. those discussions on theology and the classics 
On the eighth of November, he was pre-| with the king and the bishops went on in 
sented to King James, at St. Theobald’s, and | Latin. 
attended him at dinner. The ceremonial was,! Casaubon’s wife joined him here; and he 
that you stood, while the king ate and drank, | likewise obtained his booksat last—not without 
and made observations on sacred and profane | sore annoyance from custom-house authorities, 
literature, at his good pleasure. An irreve-| He established himself in a house in St. Mary 
rent modern might consider this a little dull;} Axe: “ marvellously expensive,” says the 
but times are changed. Casaubon stood—a| Diary: where the poor uxor suffered most, 
kind of learned dumb-waiter—with bishops| knowing nothing of English, and finding the 
and others; and conversation went on.|climate inclement. In those days, too, the 
“There was much conversation with this|strong and growing Puritan feeling spread 
great and wise king on all kinds of literature. | itself among the lower orders, and Casaubon 
The talk turned on Tacitus, on Plutarch, on} —as a friend to the English church, and, per- 
Commines, and others, Not without aston-!haps, as a suspected papist—was liable to 
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insults. His windows were pelted: sorely 
to the grief of the poor philtaté. 

In sixteen hundred and thirteen, we find 
him visiting Oxford, and sumptuously enter- 
tained at Magdalen College. But ill-health 
was now coming upon him—from an internal 
complaint of a very peculiar character. On| 
his fifty-fifth birthday (sixteen hundred and 
fourteen), he enters in his Diary : 

“T find my bodily strength languishing.” 

And so it languished as the summer drew 
nigh. 

“Third of June—My body languishes... 
My studies are neglected, exce pt that I turn 
over the writings of Augustine.” For some 
days, he was still reading Augustine, and | 
getting worse. ‘Lhe last entry in his own| 


| forter depended on my doing so. 





hand, is, “ Thursday, sixteenth of June, six-| 
teen hundred and fourteen. I see that it| 
is now over with my studies, unless the Lord | 
Jesus otherwise order it. In this, too, be thy | 
will done, O Lord!” These were the last) 
words, and sure ely they were worthy words. 
On the first of July, all warm baths and | 
other measures proving in vain, Isaac Casau- 
bon died. He was — in Westminster | 
Abbey, as we have already said. 

His son Meric Casaubon made England his! 
home ; and for long years, helda Canterbury | 
prebend as_ his father had done. He lies 
buried in Canterbury Cathedral, with a son 
John, and a grandson Meriec, in the last of 
whom (a child) the scholar’s line ended. 
Out of this poor, brave, persecuted family of 
French Protestants, came one to make it 
famous; and then, it disappeared again. 
The brave, kindly, profoundiy-learned, and 
earnestly pious man had the laborious and 
various life we have seen ; and it is a happy 
chance that the preservation of his Diary 
enables us to think of him with familiarity, 
and know him to have had qualities, which 
those who talk of the gol 1 old commentators | 
of Europe as “ pedi ants ” only, would do well 
to imitate. Casaubon’s life was as good a) 
commentary on the stoic poet Persius, as the 
work which he wrote with that title ; and he | 
deserves a little corner in our hearts, as well | 
as in our Abbey. 

THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN. 
VERY COLD AT BUCHAREST. 


It is a bright clear morning, and the snow 
lays white, crisp, and fair upon the ground. 
There is a healthy buoyancy about the air, 
which disposes the mildest men for practical 
jokes, while the jovial are wrought up to a| 
state quite boisterous by cold and high 
spirits. Individuals with mustaches like a| 
black frill of spears about their mouths, and 
beards and shoulders of forty years’ growth, 
appear in open daylight with large catskin 
muffs upon their hands and fur slippers on| 
their feet. Ladies are positively intrenched 


lsink to half 





and fortified in cloaks and tippets and shawls. 
Peasant girls, only roll laughing along with 


(Conducted by 
bare legs and arms, with eyes that absolutely 
sparkle from merriment and frozen fan when 
they observe the poor chilly stuff of which we 


|seem to be made. 


My nose has been of a singular colour— 
partly blue, partly a deep crimson—these 
three days. I do not exactly know where my 
hands are: I could not decide with the 
smallest certainty about them if my com- 
It appears 
to me as if my feet, under the direct influ- 
ence of some malevolent fairy, had been 
turned into pin-cnshions, and that my re- 
|joicing enemy — perhaps the nurse in my 
elder brother's family—was ironically punc- 
turing on them, “ Welcome little stranger,” 
or some similar device, as expressive of gra- 
tification at the birth of an heir to the 
peerage, and the utter discomfiture of myself 
and tailors. I should never be surprised to 
trace those insulting words if I succeed in 
getting off my boots without pulling off my 
teet also when I venture to go to bed to-night. 
I use the word venture with respect to going 


| to bed because it is almost as bold an enter- 


prise to retire to a couch of single wretched- 


/ness as to leave it. I believe that the majority 


of the population in these countries are un- 
controllably urged into the state of matri- 
mony by the irresistibly seductive prospect 
of procuring a bed-warmer. Iam given to 
understand that it is customary among mar- 
ried people here to toss up (I suppose night- 
caps) which shall be devoted to the common 
cause, and go in to thaw the sheets; or that 
the more equitable portion of that happy 
community take it by turns. I am inclined 
to think, however, that the lady generally 


| . . < 
contrives to overreach her husband in this 


respect, she is fond of e neo courage into 
rashness by repeated glasses of “ pooneh,” or 
powerful green tea and rum, about the hour 
of bedtime. She has been known, also, 
to plead successfully the necessity of ‘doing 
up her back hair and to watch the shudder- 
ings of her lord between the sheets with 
intense and hopeful enjoyment. When a 
|husband ceases to shudder, his wife knows 
that she can venture to get into his place 
without collapsing, and usually seizes the 
time with the same accuracy of judgment as 
is displayed by careful housewives in boiling 
anegg. That process of thawing the bed is 


}as penetrating and miserable an agony as 


The most robust man will 
his size during the humbling 
process. As for getting up, it isan exploit so 
doughty as only to be accomplished by the 


can be conceived. 


|promptings of the most ravenous hunger. I 


wonder how the ladies’ medical men do. 

You feel your clothes freezing on you as 
you dress. You have no sooner left your 
hotel than you appear to have been miracu- 
lously endowed with diamonds, and very hard 
ones, growing out of your head, eyes, ears, 
nose, and mouth ; or you may be the genius 
of a erystal cave. Your whiskers set all 
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attempts at elegance on the part of your' 
collars at defiance. They stand out like a 
compact bundle of quills, to use a profes- 
sional simile, and they crack in a similar 
manner if roughly disturbed. When you 
take up a_ position, it is as well to 
choose an elegant, or at least an easy one ; 
for you will be speedily wedged into it, and 
you soon grow painfully aware of your like- | 
ness to those bold commercial satellites who | 
walk about London spreading the fame of 
Moses and Son for a shilling a day and their | 
board, 

Your hat, if you persist in wearing one, | 
cuts a clean place for itself into your frozen | 
hair ; and if you catch sight of your shadow | 
in a foggy, tortured Jooking-glass (nothing is 
so abjectly affected by the weather as a 
mirror), you will perceive that the natural 
covering of your head has gracefully arranged 
itself in the form of a sugar-loaf, or perhaps, 
in light mockery of your profession or ac- 
quirements, in that of a fool’s cap. It has in 
fact taken the shape of the inside of your hat, 
whatever that shape may be. 

It is a fierce and bloodthirsty thing to 
shave yourself, or to allow any ferocious 
lover of old fashions to shave you. Your 
face, after such an operation, will bear the 
strongest resemblance to an uncooked beef- 
steak of unsavoury exterior. Your obdurate 


and merciless collar eats into the persecuted 
skin like a knife, and you would no more 


think of making a true British bow than of 
cutting your throat. The intelligent and 
travelled observer will remember that Rus- 
sians and other people of cold countries, 
generally rather raise their heads than 
depress them in saluting. 


not a deferential inclination 
It is a spasmodic writhe of the 


Their bow is 
of the head. 
waist. 

Now, it is all very well for some bumptious 
old person connected with that famous school 


for bumptiousness, the red tape and sealing- | 


wax office, to say, “Pooh! pooh! I was in 


the Principalities in eighteen hundred and | 


” 


three, and I found nothing of this sort. 
Excuse me, sir; I find it so in eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four. ’ 
mates of the world are changing, and I am 
sure you will agree with me when I add that 
the race of young men aud travellers has 
degenerated since your time of wooden heads 
and wonders. 

I am going to dine with the hospodar, and 
the frost dims my burnished boots as I walk 
down stairs; my teeth are chattering in spite 
of the enormous bearskin cloak in which I 
am swathed. My brother’s nurse is certainly 
using the pincushion very briskly as I step 
into my sledge and hurry my feet into a 
sheepskin bag, for nothing but wool and 
leather will keep out the penetrating cold. 
It is still daylight, for the prince dines 
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I believe they | 
have learned this by bitter experience, by | 
the torture of shaving in sledging-time. | 


They say the cli-| 
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at five o’clock, and we are at the close 
of January, The streets are a pretty sight, 
Gilded and glittering sledges are flash- 
ing about in all directions. The horses 
that draw them wear great patches of bright 
coloured leather covered with bells on their 
foreheads and shoulders, (The jingling is 
peculiarly merry and inspiriting.) They have 
housings of velvet and fur, and I see that it 
is a gallantry among the cavaliers here that 
these shall be of the same colours as those 
chosen by their lady-loves. Some are of 
crimson and ermine, some of purple and gold, 
some of white and sable. The sledging-time 
will probably last about a couple of months, 
and the streets never look so animated and 
| pretty at any other season. 


| 
} 


| 


THE THEATRE, 


| Tuere is a Wallachian theatre where 
| pieces are performed twice a week in the 
touman language. I went there, and found it 
la dismal little place enough, lighted by a dim 
| chandelier of oil lamps. ‘Two indifferent and 
jrather dirty candles were also placed beneath 
|every box. Each box contained four chairs, 
|and was divided merely by a thin partition, 
}on which the occupants of either side might 
|place his elbows and converse. They did 
| converse—conversation, indeed, appeared the 
sole business of the company there. This 
|talk must have disturbed the serious pit of 
standing people who came to see the play; 
| but they bore it very patiently, and, perhaps, 
| they did not lose much. 

The pieces were the Great Great-coat of 
| Prince Menchikoff, an excessively stupid farce 
founded on the anecdote which startled the 
diplomatic world of Constantinople. The other 
piece was called a Peasant’s Marriage. Iam 
sorry to say nothing could be sillier—plot, 
language, and acting were almost childish, 
An old Greek, dressed in Turkish clothes, 
keeps a school: he overhears that one of his 
| pupils is in love with the pride of the village, 
he is also in love with her—why, how, or 
wherefore, does not appear in either case, 
These circumstances give rise to a comic 
song, performed by the whole strength of the 
company. The dramatis persone then scuttle 
off the stage, tugging at the old person’s 
robe and hustling him. To console him- 
self, he gets into a swing, he compares the 
emotions produced in an elderly stomach 
|by swinging, to love—audience laugh — 
comic song all chorus succeeds, and act 
closes. There is now half an hour's pause 
for general flirtation. The Wallachian good- 
humour is irresistible. The dim oil chan- 
delier is lowered, part of it hits a bald- 
headed gentleman on the head, bald-headed 
gentleman laughs, audience laughs, bald- 
headed gentleman rubs his head—there isa 
visible bump on it—audience are in ecstasies, 
and ery out jocular condolences. Lamps are 
snuffed, and make a sad smell, whereat there 
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is also general jollity, in which some of the 
ladies distinguish themselves. 

Up strikes the band, every man playing on 
his own hook, The leader has evidently seen 
a picture of Strauss. He imitates his position 
and bearing. His wristbands are turned up; 
they are not quite clean. He does not appear 
to have the smallest idea of his business, I 
mention this to my companion: he laughs. 
People in the next box laugh because we 
laugh. The curtain rises on a dance. It 
is awkward and hobbly, but I am told it 
is characteristic. The peasant boy has of 
course cut out the schoolmaster, who ex- 
presses his grief in several more comic songs. 
Audience join in one which appears to be a 
favourite. There is something interesting in 
this scene, because I learn that the actors are 
dressed in the old Wallachian peasant costume, 
which is now fast disappearing. The men wear 
long white things like calico braided bed- 
gowns, turn-over boots, and comical woollen 
caps. The girls are one blaze of spangles and 
tinsel. There is a pretty scene in which the 
peasant fetches his bride from her parents, 
while his best friends offer bread and wine as 
a symbol of plenty. There is also some gun- 


firing, a custom probably borrowed from the 
Turks, but the sulphurous smell of the pow- 
der, added to the smoke of the lamps, and the 
pent-up atmosphere of the theatre, which is 
crowded to suffocation, are almost insUpport- 


able. 

I was not sorry when the whole con- 
cluded with a dance and a chorus by the 
whole strength of the company, and we were 
free to go. I never remember to have seen 
theatre, play, acting, actors and actresses, so 
irredeemably bad. 

Below there was, of course, a complete regi- 
ment of gallants drawn up in line. Every 
lady coming down had to run the gauntlet. 
This appeared to me the real reason why 
most of the company in the boxes had gone 
to the theatre, and a very good reason too. 
Perhaps there are here and there a few 
people in proper London who would not go to 
the opera if it were not for the pleasures of 
the crush-room, while Mrs, Lackadaisy’s car- 
riage is stopping the way. 


THE TERRIBLE OFFICER. 


THERE is an Austrian officer quartered in 
the house of a pleasant Wallachian family. 
He is an under-lieutenant, or what we should 
call an ensign, and he is a very great man in 
consequence. It isa powerful thing to hear 
his sabre clanking along the passage when he 


comes home at night from the hotel or casino. | 


It is more overwhelming still to hear him in 
energetic conversation with his man servant 
of a morning. He treats the pleasant Wal- 
lachian family as if they were his born serfs 
and servants. They keep out of his way, 
therefore, as much as it is convenient to do 
so—perhaps more. His footfall is a signal 
for the prompt flight of all within hearing of 
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it. When he clears his throat the maid- 
servant trembles. If he coughs in the night 
the whole house is thrown into a state 
of alarm. 

It is not unnatural under these circum- 
stances that when the pleasant Wallachian 
family gave a ball on New Year’s Eve the ter- 
rible officer is not invited. He is not invited 
because there is not a lady who would 
dance with him ; because his presence would 
be insupportable—his very entry into the 
room would cause the guests to quake and 
fear. 

The Austrian ensign, however, does not 
appear to appreciate these reasons at a sufti- 
cient value. He is huffed at being forgotten 
on a festival day, as most people are who 
have rendered themselves disagreeable pre- 
viously. He makes these sentiments known 
to the family on his return home between 
nine and ten o’clock, by sending them an 


labrupt order to leave off making a noise, 


which ts likely to disturb his rest. The ser- 
vant who delivers this message creates much 
astonishment, also some laughter. He is 
generally supposed to be the harmless agent 
of rather a far-fetched practical joke. The 


}guests converse together agreeably about 


him in little groups for a few minutes, and 
then the subject is forgotten. 

Forgotten: for this night is one of the 
greatest festivals of the Greek Church, and 
every good Christian is bound to be merry 
accordingly. Our guests are merry, and the 
ball goes on. Now,a Wallachian ball is by 
no means the milk-and-water affair of a ball 
in Eaton Place West. There are few wall- 


| flowers who sit in steady silence throughout 


the evening, looking as unhappy as possible ; 
there are no long-faced gentlemen who 
stand about exasperatingly in doorways, and 
will not be comforted; there are no shy 
people who won’t dance, or can’t dance. The 
guests assemble at about seven o’clock in the 
evening with a fixed determination to amuse 
themselves. They dance in the most vigorous 
manner till midnight. Then they have a 
solid sit-down supper, seasoned with a very 
considerable condiment of flirtation. Then 
they begin again, and see each other home 
in the morning, just as you and I should 
like to see home Miss Brown and Mrs, 
Fairly. 

Such is the highly ornamental design for an 
evening’s entertainment marked out on the 
present occasion. So the polka succeeds the 
waltz, and the quadrille is followed by the 
mazurka, and all prudent people who love to 
talk together in corners have long ago 
entered into arrangements for the cotillon. 
That fascinating dance is, indeed, at its 
height. The performers are whirling in 
mazy but pretty confusion, picking up band- 
kerchiefs, pulling crackers, presenting bou- 
quets and gay ribbons to each other, after the 
fashion of the thing. Then the door opens sud- 
denly, and a fearful apparition appears in the 
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midst of them. That apparition is sup-| 
posed at first to be a holiday joke of Christ- | 
mas time. The ladies scream delightedly, and | 
the gentlemen laugh and whisper consolation. | 
Nothing can be pleasanter ; for no one has| 
recognised in the long figure habited in a} 
scanty dressing-gown and dingy drawers, the 
august person of the Austrian ensign. He 
soon enlightens them. | 

“What is the meaning of all this noise ?” | 
he thunders, in a terrible voice. “ Did I not 
send you a message to be quiet? Is this a} 
pothouse, where you can ask whom you please, | 
or is it my quarters? Put out the lights | 
and send home these people. I cannot go to 
sleep for their racketty doings.” 

“ Hark ye, sir!” answers the host, now put | 
on his metal. “TI and my family have borne | 
a good deal from you, but we cannot bear 
this. I beg that you will retire at once to 
your own room,” 

“So you will have it, then,” says the | 
Austrian ensign, growing much irritated. | 
“Understand, therefore, that I place you all | 
under arrest as rioters.” Then he disap- 
pears, and, summoning his soldiers, they sur- 
round the house, and he absolutely does im-| 
prison the new year’s party. He is a man| 
of his word. 
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we stopped their balls altogether. Why, balls, 
sir, are as bad as clubs. They are often dan- 
gerous assemblies of people disaffected to the 
government. If not, why exclude us?” 

“Ah, indeed! Then there are to be no 
more balls at Bucharest, perhaps ?” 

“ Very likely not.” 

And there have been none. 


BEFORE SEBASTOPOL., 


True hearts, true hearts! with courage all undaunted, 
Well tried, well proved, on many a battle field, 


| A courage well sustained, and justly vaunted, 


Versed in all tactics,—save the art to yield. 


It is a harder conflict ye are bearing, 

A bitt’rer struggle now ye undergo, 
Than any outer act of gallant daring, 

Or combat, howe’er deadly, with the foe, 


The winter in inhospitable regions, 

The toil by day, the ceaseless watch by night, 
Rain, frost and cold advance resistless legions, 
Worse to encounter than the sorest fight, 


Sickness and Death, their mournful harvest reaping, 


; Sweep day by day through each diminished line, 


Like silent river floods, that onward creeping 
Their fragile barriers daily undermine. 





Now, among the guests is an aide-de- 
camp of the hospodar, or prince, of this| 
unhappy country. He is required to be on 
duty at a certain hour, and when he sees that | 
the house is surrounded he grows seriously | 
alarmed, All the doors are guarded, but 
there is still a window through which he| 
might escape. He squeezes through it, and 
luckily makes good his exit, leaving the rest 
of the company in confinement. 

He tells the prince of what has happened, | 
and in a few days there is a rumour, 
that the Austrian ensign has been placed 
under arrest also; but nobody believes it; 
and all idea of his serious punishment for so 
strange a freak is, of course, out of the ques- 
tion. It is said, however, to have been a sad 
and singular sight enough to see the guests 
file out in the morning when the guards 
were removed, They were in their ball- 
dresses, and their carriages had been sent 
away. They had to wade through the mud, 
cheerless and wretched. 

“And so, Colonel, are these things to be 
continued? The feeling of the Wallachians is 
very much exasperated about them,” said a 
person to an Austrian officer high in com- 
mand, while conversing on this and some 
similar events. 

“What will you have?” was the reply. 
“It is the same in Italy. Scarcely a night 
passes without some riot or murder. It must 
always be the same where there is an army 
of occupation. At Clausenberg last year, 
too, a thing occurred precisely similar to that 
we are now discussing. Some of the natives 
gave an insolent ball, to which they did not 
ask our officers, and the consequence was that 


| 





The hope deferred, the long enforced inaction, 
Warm hearts at home, and yet all help so far,— 
Proving how world-old rules and party faction 
Can add new horrors to the curse of war. 


What in comparison were deadliest meeting, 
Though the dark angel hovered in the van? 
Ask the heroic hearts so bravely beating 

On Alma’s heights or plains of Inkermann. 


True hearts, true hearts! with courage all unswerving, 
Be this proud record added to your fame : 

Of the whole nation warmest praise deserving, 

Ye add new glory to old England’s name! 


To bear such hardships nobly uncomplaining, 

To keep through all the lamp of hope alive, 

As e’en the slightest murmuring tone disdaining, 
To your last breath to suffer and to strive. 


Out of the earth our brethren’s blood is crying 
To One not heedless when such claimants sue, 
And a roused nation’s earnest heart replying, 

Goes forth, devoted men, aud bleeds with you, 
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One of the grandest judicial mysteries— 
one of the most puzzlingly sealed books in 
the Radcliffian library in Themis’s castle of 
Udolpho is, what becomes ofa man after he has. 
been sentenced to be transported ? The judge 
on the bench—it is no disrespect to him to say 
it—knows no more than the wig he wears 
what will be the after fate of the delinquent 
upon whom he has just passed judgment. 
The prisoner, honest man, is equally ignorant 
of his future. He knows quite enough 
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already—that he cannot walk about in the |a good book like a Christian, or the bludgeon- 
open air when he wishes; that he cannot|ing tiger being stirred up with a long pole 
smoke, drink strong liquors, gamble, or stop|and not howling, or the worthy governor or 


out o’ nights; that he is compelled to wear a 
prison dress instead of his own clothes, and 
that any property he may possess, as a con- 
vict, is forfeited to the state. But how long 


this state of things is to continue; or where | 


the ten, fifteen, or twenty years, or the per- 
petuity of his captivity are to be lived out, 


he has no more than a very faint and misty | 


He may find himself, two or three 
years hence, on board the Justicia hulk at 
Woolwich, at Melbourne or Sydney, in 
Devonport dockyard, on the Plymouth break- 
water, in the Portland stone quarries, in a 
private room at Pentonville, or (and this con- 
summation is just as likely as the others) he 
may find himself, after a short detention, at 
large, breathing the sweet air of his dear 
native Whitechapel or Westminster again—a 
ticket-of-leave in his pocket; a graduate in 
the university of crime ; a bachelor of thieves’ 
arts, with only a few more terms to keep 
before he goes back to the Central Criminal 
Court to be received M.A. 

The British public knows very little of what 
becomes of the convicts. Some of them are 
in the dockyards, that is apparent; some in 


notion. 


this penitentiary; some in that; many en-| 
joying perfect liberty, though their term of 


punishment be not half expired; which is 
unpleasantly evident from the daring burglary 
at the house over the way, committed by 


ticket-of-leave men last Friday night, and | 
from the startling garotte robbery by a libe- | 


rated convict which is to be inquired into at 
Bow Street Police-office this morning. But 
where are the vast majority? Australia won't 


have them; Van Diemen’s Land repuiiates | 


them; the Cape of Good Hope would like to 
see them (ironically) come there. The earthly 
Hades at Norfolk Island is broken up; the 
American plantations have been out 


We can’t 
our families, and set them to baste the 
meat for seven years, or entreat them to 


nurse the baby for the term of their natural | 


lives. We can’t have them continually sailing 
up and down the seas in quest of a colony 
which will take them in. We would rather 
not have them walking about Regent Street, 
with bludgeons, pitch-plasters, chloroform 


sponges, and slip-knotted handkerchiefs in | 


their pockets. They are an eyesore to us 
even in Woolwich or Portsmouth yards, 
skulking among the frank, jovial, open-faced 
men-of-war’s men and the smart stalwart 
soldiers. We grumble against the pet prisons, 


the horticultural show-houses of rascality, the | 


menageries of crime—wild beast shows well 
kept, well swept, well ordered, with nice sweet 
shins of beef for the animals (fed at regular 
hours), and well-dressed visitors crowding to 
see the hippopotamus of burglary taking his 
bath, or the chimpanzee of larceny holding 
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of | 
fashion for the transported for a century. | 
receive them into. the bosoms of 


| worthy chaplain emulating the exploits of 
| Mr, Van Amburg—putting their heads in the 
| lion’s mouth, and not having them bitten off, 
| Where are the convicts to go? Where do they 
go? And while we ask, well-meaning phiian- 
| thropists echo the same question dolorously, 
| while the government ery still more dolorously 
that they would like very much to be told 
what to do with the convicts, and where to 
send them. Whereupon A _ bellows out, 
|“ Botany Bay!” forgetting that we have tried 
| the Bay, and that it has now narrowed into 
|a river running upon golden sands, even the 
Pactolus, and that the inhabitants of its auri- 
ferous banks refuse disdainfully to have any- 
thing to do with British scum. Follows B, 
| who roars, “Hang them !” unmindful that we 
have tried that, too, and have not found it 
}answer. Follows (at a long distance behind) 
|Z, who has a small voice, and is too weak to 
/struggle to the front, and who says mildly, 
h Teach and wash and tend them, before they 
| come up into the dock for judgment; let there 
| be clean straw, sweet shins of beef, and good 
| books outside as well as inside the menagerie, 
and do not let a human being wait till he be a 
criminal to be cared for, like the bear in the 
Garden of Plants, who only became famous 
from the day he ate a baby.” 

Whatever becomes of the convicts in the 
| present muddled state of transition into which 
| the questions of secondary punishments and 
prison discipline have sunk, it is not the less 
certain that judges of the land declare that 

they do not know whether the sentences they 

|are passing will be carried out or not; and 
that criminals avowedly contemn the punish- 
|ment of transportation, and are pleasantly 
| conscious that it will not be carried out in its 
terrible entirety. Meanwhile we, who are not 
yet transported, only dimly know two things: 
that transportation to the colonies is at an 
end, and that large numbers of determined 
ruffians are daily let loose upon tickets-of- 
leave, and return from wherever they came 
to swell the already not immaculate popula- 
tion of our large towns, and exercise assault, 
battery, theft, burglary, shop-lifting, hocuss- 
ing, and other branches of their profession, 
with as much vigour and with more success 
than heretofore. 

Let us see what the state of affairs is in 
the dominions of the Emperor of the French. 
Until very lately, grave and, in many cases, 
capital crimes were punished by travaux 
foreés (hard labour) for a term of years or 
for perpetuity at the dockyard Bagnes — 
better known under the generic name of the 
galleys. But our neighbours are now in the 
same state of muddled transition as to 
secondary punishments that we in England 
are. The Bagnes were the same hells upon 
earth that our Norfolk Island was. A large 
‘section of French philanthropists and social 
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economists called out for the cellular sy yatem, 
with all.its wretched apparatus of starving, 
darkness, strapping, hanging on tiptoes, and 


gagging ; and with its horrible attendants of | 


> 
madness and suicide, canting hypocrisy, or 


hardened sulkiness. The French government, 
which is to the full as puzzled as our own 


what to do with its reprobates, suddenly | 


confounded confusion by breaking up the 
Bagnes ; and, at the present day, the untran- 
sported public in France are 


the whereabouts of convicts; where they go to, 
what is actually done with them, and when 
they may be expected back. 
are indelinitely known to have invented penal 
colonies ;—one, the fine feverish settlement of 
Cayenne, about which—whether it be in Sene- 
gal or Guiana, or both—the same muddled 
ignorance prevails as among well-informed 
circles here as to whether Demerara be an 
island or a continent, in South America or in 
the West Indies, or all four. Another is 
Neuka-Hiva, which, when I say that it is in 
the South Seas, is saying quite enough for 
once, I think. Thither the burglars, forgers, 
and, very often, murderers, who are sen- 


tenced by the Frene h Court of Assize to| 


travaux forcés are sent; but, as it is known 
that there are also in those colonies some 


thousands of unfortunate men, many of them | 


educated gentlemen— many shamefully de- 
luded by now prosperous rogues—almost all 
of them guilty of no other crimes than wanting 
bread and differing in political opinion from 
somebody else, no coherent idea can be 
formed of which is transportation, which 
deportation, and which travaux foreés. The 
widow whose only son was sent to Cayenne 
because he happened to be in the National 
Guard and in Barbés’ Legion in June ’forty- 
eight, or because he was foolish enough to 
walk on the Boulevard des Capucins on the 
second of December ‘fifty-one, knows not 
whether he be chained to a desperado found 
guilty of assassination with extenuating cir- 
cumstances, and condemned to hard labour for 
life, or not, and vice vers4. It is all a muddle, 
The few letters that reach France from 
Cayenne, or are allowed to be published, 
describe settlements as having been made 
and abandoned ; penitentiaries opened and 
closed ;_ tickets-of-leave granted, to the in- 
finite annoyance of the non-convict inhabi- 
tants of Senegal, and numerous evasions into 
the bush. What sort of bush the bush of Sene- 
gal may be Tam not aware; but, from the 
peppery, tigerish, jungleish nature of the 
climate, I imagine that any of the evaded, if 
retaken, would be found to have become 
spotted—if not brindled, with tails, great 
suppleness in the joints, and capacity for 
springing from holes in rocks, and an un- 
—_ shable appetite for raw meat and hot 
blood. 


In a most remarkable converse, the French | 


in a state of | 
dreamy ignorance parallel to our own as to} 


The authorities | 
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'the very disease with whose virus we are 
as desperately trying to inoculate ourselves, 
“ No convicts in France !—no liberated con- 
victs. Break up the Bagnes!” cry the 
French. “No transportation to the colonies! 
Tickets-of-leave, and build up a Bagne on 


| Dartmoor!” ery we. And each system seems 


to work equally ill, The French judges 
go on sentencing, doubting the efficacy of 
their sentences ; the public | go on asking for 
security, or at least for information, and don’ t 
get them; and the government goes on 
scratching its head (if a = — 
perform so undignified an operation), or, like 
that man who was so wondrous wise, Hc 
backwards and forwards in and out of a 
quickset-hedge, not much improving its 
vision in the long run thereby. 

The curse of French society—the big 
plague-spots in all the back streets —were 
the liberated and escaped convicts. Strictly 
guarded and watched as they were, they 
often managed, as we shall afterwards have 
occasion to see, to regain their liberty, 
Of course, they all flocked to Paris, 
The streets were not safe at night; 
the bridges were regular places of call for 
assassins: and, at every émeute, at every 
popular commotion, there were vomited forth 
from foul cellars and tapis franes; from the 
Rue aux Feéves; the infamous tumours of 
streets behind the Louvre ; the slums of the 
petite Pologne, the Barricre Mont Parnasse ; 
the Rue Mouffetard and the Faubourg du 
Temple, boiling, raving, screeching, ravenous 
mobs of escaped convicts, liberated convicts, 
coiners, midnight assassins, passport-forgers ; 
nine-tenths of whom had served at some time 
or other their apprenticeship at the Bagnes, 
These men, calling themselves republicans, 
and fighting at the barricades as a cloak for 
murder and plunder, did more harm to honest 
republicanism and real liberty than ten 
hundred reigns of terror could have done, 
These were the men who shot the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, who murdered General de 
Brea, who impaled the artilleryman, and cut 
off the feet of the dragoon. A large majority 
of the prisoners arraigned at the Court of 
Assize had been convicts at some time. or 
other; and a large proportion of the duties 
of that peculiarly infamous body, the secret 
police (recruited, itself, from the convict 
ranks), consisted in hunting out and _ re- 
capturing the forgats evadés—the escaped 
convicts, 

The evaded malefactor—who had thus pro- 
vided himself with an unsanctioned “ticket- 
ot-leave”—did not fail, of course, of becoming 
interesting and romantic in France. He was 
dramatised immediately with immense suc- 
cess. The escaped forgat, Vautrin, in M. de 
Balzac’s drama of that name, was elevated by 
the accomplished actor, Frederic Lemaitre, 
into a sort of French ‘Timon—a cynic phi- 
losopher, visiting all the insti tutions of 


are desperately endeavouring to get rid of| society with the ‘most withering scorn, The 
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character was thought to be a caricature of 
Louis Philippe, and the play was prohibited 
by the government. So was Robert Macaire, 
that other convict apotheosis, which is too 
well known in England to need any further | 
mention here. M. de Balzac’s Vautrin was | 
by him transplanted into that wonderful 
series of novels aggregated by their author 
under the title of the “Comédie Humaine.” 
The escaped, recaptured, re-escaped, again re- 
captured, and at last promoted into chief of 
the Police de Sureté, Vautrin runs through | 
half a dozen romances like Natty Bumppo in 
the works of Mr. Cooper. Scarcely a melo- | 
drama or a novel afterwards was produced | 
without a forcat being discovered in act the | 
first, occupying the exalted position of a 
baron, banker or general. In act the third 
he was generally detected ; and, if not shot, 
was sent back with ignominy to the galleys. 
The “ ancien forgat ” became almost as recog- 
nised a role as the “pére noble” or the 





“premier amoureux.” The novel writers ran | 
} 


the escaped convict almost to death. They 
had him in one volume, in two volumes, in 
three volumes, in series of ten of three 
volumes each; in feuilletons, reviews, and 
magazines. Mr. Fréderic Soulié served up 
the convict with as many sauces as a good 


ship’s cook will adjust to one piece of beef ; | 


but the culmination of convicts took place in 


M. Eugéne Sue’s monstrous romance of the | 


“ Mysteries of Paris,” in which every one of 
the characters either had been, or were, or 
ought to have been at the galleys. To be- 
lieve these gentlemen (which, to say the 
truth, very few people did), you could not 
enter a drawing-room without running the 
risk of your host being an escaped convict, 
even if you, as a guest, did not happen to be 
a forgat yourself: and there was every pro- 
bability of the gentleman decorated with the 
riband of legion of honour who sat next to 
you at dinner, having undergone ten years’ 
hard labour; or of the patent leather ankles 
of your sister’s partner having formerly been 
encircled with a neat iron ring with leg-chain 
to match. 

Though the dramatists and novelists am- 
plified their narrations considerably, as it is 
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a man for calling himself by whatever title 
he chose ; the omnipotence of ready money 
in consequence, and I may hint the general 
corruption and Robert Macairism that cha- 
racterised the early days of the monarchy of 
July, produced a general condition of exist- 
ence that really rendered it possible for the 
escaped denizen of the Bagne to form com- 
mercial partnerships of the highest respect- 
ability, and to marry spinsters with fortunes. 
They could play—and win—at the best tables, 
sport for a time titles and decorations, and 
mix in and impose upon the entire round of 
fashionable life. Fancy Belgravia bamboozled 
by a ticket-of-leave holder—Tyburnia duped 
by Tyburn Jack! 


TINDER FROM A CALIFORNIAN 
FIRE. 
Tue golden attractions of California have 
been sought by many Englishmen, who have 
brought home various reports of them ; among 


| others, they have been lately sought by 
|Mr. Frank Marryat, who has spent three 


years in the country, and tried it in various 
capacities. He has lived there as a shooter 
of deer, a grower of onions, a builder ona 
|town lot, a crusher of quartz. Having so 
tried it, he has failed in getting money, but 
| has succeeded well in getting pleasure out of 
| lis adventures. He is a gentleman who— 
| having good-humour for the chief bulk of his 
luggage—has wandered much about the world, 
;who has taken pen-and-ink notes of many 
things ; who has made a great numberof pencil 
sketches. His Californian journal and the 
pictures he had painted were burntin one 
|of the great fires of San Francisco. It is 
from recollection of the leaves of his journal 
that he now produces a cheerful, useful book : 
Mountains and Molehills is its title. We 
will indicate here a little of the anecdote 
and information thus reduced to tinder, and 
thus restored to ink and paper again. 

Mr. Marryat arrived at San Francisco 
| while the June fire of eighteen hundred and 
fifty was still burning. He was accompanied 
by a young friend, Mr. Thomas, who, having 
gone out to join a great mercantile house 











the custom of dramatists and novelists to do,|and found the house in ruins, fell in with 
they had some foundation of truth to work | Mr. Marryat’s purpose of experimenting for 
upon ; for the escaped convict was, until very | a few months on Californian sport by settling 
recently indeed, a disagreeable reality in|somewhere among the mountains, and sub- 
France. He was frequently, too, a romantic | sisting by the gun. He was accompanied 
reality; and there are accounts on record of|also by a faithful servant, Barnes, who had 
the escapes of convicts and their subsequent | begun the world as poacher, and then settled 
adventures, surpassing in romantic interest | down as gamekeeper ; by two blood hounds, 
the boldest achievements of our penny illus-| Prince and Birkham ; and by a large Scotch 
trated heroes. The essential democracy of| slot hound, whose name was Cromer. After 
French society—at least before the second | various experiences, this party of six awoke one 
Empire—which allowed every man with a| morning on the bank of Russian River to find 
good coat on his back, and with tolerable | mules and horses stolen, all means of farther 
impudence, to penetrate into the best circles ;| advance cut off, and no more agreeable alter- 
and to attain even the highest social posi-| native left than to wade through the stream, 
tions; the perfect facilities offered —from | each man with baggage on his head, and look 
the abolition of the hereditary peerage—to|on the other side for a backwoodsman’s hut 





| 
——— 
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that was known to exist in the vicinity. 
Without much trouble the hut was found, 
near a running stream, surrounded by huge 
redwood trees. The backwoodsman, a power- 
ful Missourian, whose name was March, being 
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tree is something most enormous. In Cala- 
veras county a group of them, each tree 
being from two hundred to two hundred and 
fifty feet in height, were found to measure in 
girth from fifty feet to sixty, seventy, and 





at home, lent his mule to bring the luggage | eighty. The largest was felled, and the bark 
up; and, by nightfall, the English party was| which was removed to San Francisco, and 
encamped within a few yards of this man’s|set up in its original position, formed a 
dwelling, 


| spacious room, seven-and-twenty feet from 
Two other backwoodsmen lived with 


end to end. 
March, bringing up tothree the number ofthe} The redwood bark is commonly found per- 
population im that district. These three|forated in every direction by a kind of 
men nevertheless had been at work in the |starling, called for his pains the carpentaro— 
recesses of the forest. With their own six|carpenter. The carpentaros labour indefati- 
hands they had just built a massive sawmill,| gably to form cells in the trees, which they 
to which they had applied the power of the) fit tightly with acorns for their winter pro- 
stream, by means of an overshot wheel. The|vender. They work noisily, chiefly upon the 
heavy beams of the millframe, the dam, and| tops of the redwoods, and are always at 
race, had all been formed from the adjacent | work when they are not fighting. There is a 





redwood trees. Nothing was wanting but | 
the saw, and for that the builders meant to | 
make a trip to San Francisco. Thus, as Mr. | 
Marryat rightly says, the American goes 
ahead because he looks ahead. From the 
first tents of San Francisco orders were sent | 
out for steam engines and foundries which 
now do the daily work of an important city. | 
In the same spirit March’s mill was built in 
a lonely wood, with the safe expectation that 
its use would soon appear, and it now barely 
supplies the wants of an agricultural popu- 
lation that is settling round about it. 

By the advice of March, Mr. Marryat and | 
his companions walked over the hills to look 
at a valley on which they were strongly 
advised to squat. The valley was found to 
contain about twenty acres of ground, per- 
fectly level, bounded on one side by masses 
of redwood trees, and on the other by a fine 
stream whose banks were shaded with alders 
and wild vines. In the valley itself was 
neither shrub nor tree ; except that, from its 
centre, rose a clump of seven gigantic red- 
woods which grew in a circle, and so formed a 
natural chamber, to which there was but a sin- 
gle entrance. Of this valley, the English party 
made a winter’s home. The space within the 
central clump was perfected as to its accom- 
modations by the addition of a boarded 
floor and a brushwood roof. Barnes, who 
was a famous woodsman, laid his axe to the 
trees beyond the stream, and proceeded to 


gray squirrel who profits by their labour. 
When he ascends a redwood he is immedi- 
ately surrounded by the birds, who know 
what he wants, and attack him with an angry 
chatter. Taking no heed of them he extracts 
whichever acorn is most tempting in his eyes, 
pops it into his mouth, and turns his head 
from side to side, looking at the indignant 
birds with comical composure. Then down 
he comes, whisking his silvery tail, and the 
carpentaros assemble round the pillaged hole 
to scream at the whole rascally business, and 
rate the robber soundly in his absence. Often 
it happens that while they are in the midst 
of their vituperation, the gray squirrel again 
appears among them, having found the first 
acorn so ripe and good that he thinks he 
will take another. By that time the noise in 
the tree has brought fresh flights of carpen- 
taros to the scene of quarrel, and the chorus 
of protest against his proceedings becomes 
altogether deafening. A worse enemy to the 
carpentaro is the Digger Indian. The diggers 
light a fire at the root of a well-acorned 
redwood tree, in that way fell it, and when it 
has fallen pick its acorns out and carry 
many baskets-full away. 

After a little time, by help of Barnes the 
woodman, there was a two-roomed house 
built near the redwood clump, and this was 
kept free from the vermin—which abound in 
the land, and are brought home in fresh 
colonies with the skin of every slain animal— 





the manufacture of rails and other things 
proper to be set up by an occupier of the 
round. Mr. Thomas took charge of the 
1ome department, and Mr. Marryat devoted 
himself and his gun to the business of finding 
victuals for the whole establishment. 

The redwood tree here mentioned—the 
arbor vite—is to the Californians as much a 
possession and a wonder as their gold. It 
grows to be some eighteen feet in girth, 
one hundred and fifty feet in height, and is 
as straight as it is tall. Its timber is very 


by a few simple precautions, Everything was 
turned out of the hut daily and hung up in the 
sun, the floor was then well watered ; and, by 
these precautions, accompanied with a scru- 
pulous regard for cleanliness, a ban was set 
upon centipedes and scorpions, and all black 
cattle that seek pasture upon human flesh, 
The settlers had books, and one of them 
usually read aloud after the day’s active work 
or sport-—when supper was done and pipes 
were lighted—from a volume of Fielding, 
Goldsmith, or De Foe. Barnes also took 





durable, and at the same time easily worked, 


writing lessons; but, on one occasion, these 








with no other tools than an axe, a betel, and| amusements were set aside for a great debate 
some wedges. An unusually large redwood!on a proposed farming operation. Onions 
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were commanding fabulous prices in San| altered its mind relative to the site of the new 


Francisco. 
come, enormous profit would accrue, 


Onion 


seed, therefore, was fetched from town with | 


other agricultural stock. The onions 


re- | 


warded a great deal of care by really sprout- | 


ing; but, before they were ready for the 
market, the gray squirrels interfered with the 


foresight of the farmers, just as they had set | 


at nought the foresight of the carpenters. 
They munched them and wagged their heads 
over them until the field was stripped of all 
its produce. 


If onions could be persuaded to | capital, and selected Benicia, So much of the 


city of Vallejo as had been built was there- 
upon pulled down and sold for old materials, 
The hotel, we should say, was just before the 
same crisis seized in execution for two ponies’ 
tails. Its owner—who had proposed to himself 
to let itat a great rent—had been travelling 
with a friend in a drag, to which he harnessed 


| two horses of his own, while his friend added 


| ponies, 


By that time, however, Mr. Marryat was | 


being led into a new track. He had gone to 
San Francisco, there to meet an iron-house 
that had been sent to him from Europe. It 

yas landed, and proving mere rubbish, was 


left to be thrown into the quay. A speculation | 


of a larger kind in iron buildings followed : 
and here let us stop to back the author’s re- 


|sisted in 


commendation to all emigrants in no case | 
to go out like snails with houses on their| hacked with a blunt table-knife and when 


backs. 


to the beam a pair of Canadian switchtail 
The friend upon the journey dined 
too well; and, after dinner, nothing would 
please him but an alteration of the tails of 
the two Canadian ponies. ‘They must be 
made to match with the tails of the other 
pair of horses, which were banged. Remon- 
strance was urged against this proceeding, 
inasmuch as it would be the spoiling of two 
valuable animals, whose chief beauty con- 
their manes and tails, but the re- 
monstrance was in vain. The tails were 


they were docked (one being left nearly a 


Of iron-houses, after much experience, he | foot shorter than the other) the perpetrator 


speaks in the most disparaging way. Under 
sun-shine they are too hot ; as night advances 
they cool too rapidly, and towards dawn they 
are ice houses. When warm the anti-corrosive 
paint upon them emits a sickening smell, the 


and, if such houses become implicated in a 
fire they first expand, then collapse, and tum- 
ble down with astonishing rapidity. In one 
of the San Franciscan tires, of which Mr. 
Marryat had some experience, the American 


iron-houses, of which the plates were nearly | 
an inch thick, and the castings of apparently | 


unnecessary weight, collapsed like a pre- 
served-meat can, and destroyed six person, 
who, believing it to be fire-proof, remained 
inside, 


| 
| 





While the onions were coming up, and | 


Mr. Marryat was at San Francisco, a store: 
ship Jaden with iron-houses, belonging to a 


is’hey don’t b’long to me.” 


ot the mischief admired them, and remarked 
after a grave survey, “Oh, no cousequence, 
‘The person to 
whom they did belong thought it of cohse- 


|quence and went to law upon the matter. 
rain falls on the roof noisily like small shot, 


‘Lhus it came finally to pass that, for the 
value of two ponies’ tails, the sheriff was put 
in possession of the Vallejo hotel, but that 
functionary submitted to ejectment by the 


| owner, 


Then, too, the onions failed, and the squat- 
ters gathering about March’s mill, proved 
Mr. Marryat to be an alien who had no right 
of pre-emption, and objected to his retention 
of the valley. Moreover, while things were 


| going awry at Vallejo, and Mr. Marryat was 
lin that place, a bright glare one night, in the 


direction of San Francisco, warned him of 


janother conflagration of the town, to which 


friend of his, sunk at her moorings in a| 


heavy gale. When raised, her cargo, crusted 
with mud and peopled with small crabs, 
was unsaleable at San Francisco, 


he hurried, and at which he arrived, after his 
lodging there with all the possessions it con- 
contained (journal included) were destroyed. 


| By a few steel buttons only that remained 


At that} 


time, the state of California had secured cer- | 
tain ground, the property of General Vallejo | 


as the site for a capital, a seat for govern- 
ment, of which Vallejo was to be the 
nanie, 


The ground had already been sur-| 


veyed and staked off into botanic gardens, | 


theatres, churches, orphan asylums, town- 
halls, and schools for the indigent blind. The 


at Vallejo, leaving them there for the tide 
to scour, and then using them for the construc- 
tion of some building in the rising capital, 
At the end of six months he had accord- 
ingly converted them into a capacious hotel, 
well finished and painted, and furnished 
haudsomely, according to the proper Califor- 
nian style, 


upon the ground could he discover where 
his property had stood. What one of these 
all-devouring fires is like the traveller shall 
tell us, for of a calamity like this none who 
are inexperienced can speak with half the 
force of an eye-witness, It is another con- 
flagration—one that occurred while he was 


|living in San Francisco—to which Mr. Mar- 
|ryatt refers in the succeeding passage :— 

bright idea therefore occurred to Mr. Marryat | 
of landing those muddy materials on the beach | 


At this juncture the government | 


“On third of May, at eleven in the evening, 
the fire-bell again startled us; but on this 
occasion the first glance at the lurid glare 
and heavy mass of smoke that rolled towards 
the bay evidenced that the fire had already a 
firm grip on the city. ‘The wind was unusually 
high, and the flames spread in a broad sheet 
over the town. All efforts to arrest them 
were useless; houses were blown up and torn 
down in attempts to cut off communication ; 
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but the engines were driven back, step by| already preparing to rebuild their homes, or, 
step, while some of the brave firemen fell|it would be more accurate to say, places of 
victims to their determined opposition. As} business, with brick and stone. Instructed 
the wind increased to a gale, the fire became | and even strengthened by disaster is the man 
beyond control ; the brick buildings in Mont-| who would cut out for himself a new path in 
gomery Street crumbled before it ; and before | the world. The Californian public knows the 


it was arrested, over one thousand houses, 


many of which were filled with merchandise, | 


were left in ashes. Many lives were lost, and 

the amount of property destroyed was esti- 

mated at two millions and a-half sterling. 
“No conception can be formed of the 


burning district was covered by one vast 
sheet of flame that extended half a mile in 
length. But when the excitement of such a 
night as this has passed by, one can scarcely 
recal the scene: the memory is confused in 
the recollection of the shouts of the excited 
populace—the crash of falling timbers—the 
yells of the burnt and injured—the clank of 
the fire-brakes—the hoarse orders delivered 
throygh speaking-trumpets—maddened horses 
released from burning livery stables plunging 
through the streets—helpless patients being 
carried from some hospital, and dying on the 
spot, as the swaying crowd, forced back by 
the flames, tramples all before it—explosions 
of houses blown up by gunpowder—showers 
of burning splinters that fall around on every 


side—the thunder of brick buildings as they | 


fall into a heap of ruins, and the blinding 
glare of ignited spirits. Amidst heat that 
scorches, let you go where you will—smoke 


that strikes the eyes as if they had been | 


pricked by needles—water that, thrown off 
the heated walls, falls on you ina shower of 
scalding steam—you throw your coat away, 
aud help to work the engine brakes, as calls 
are made for more men.” 

The end of it was work, and the result of it 
was work. The community of San Francisco 


| some 
| worse for his experience. 
| had 
grandeur of the scene, for at one time the | 


uses of adversity, turns them all to account, 
and thrives. 

Mr. Marryatt himself 
trial of them, 


also has made 
and is not the 
Soon after he 
been burnt out at San Francisco, 
that gentleman commenced a quartz-crushing 
experiment, and found that his iron ma- 
chinery was obstinate in breaking down, 
the quartz being more able effectively to 
bruise the machine than the machine to 
bruise the quartz. Here was the man to 
bring us home a black account of California; 
but he does nothing of the kind. He en- 
joyed his adventures in the country, and has 
sense to separate his individual mishaps, as a 
speculator, from the general prosperity. If 
San Francisco began its new life in the midst 
of riot, dissipation, and misfortune, he can 
see that the experience of some dozen con- 
flagrations has only taught the people there 
to erect good brick houses, make their city 
the substantial place it now is, and protect it 
by a brave volunteer corps of firemen. Now 
San Francisco stands as little chance of 
being again laid in ashes as Hamburg or 
London. He remembers that in the midst 
of their first excesses the Americans of San 
Francisco did not forget to found a public 
school, and take care even in a wild co- 
lony, for the education of all children—a care 
(not taken for the ragged sons and daughters 
}even of righteous England. He sees, too, 
|that the energies of vice have become ex- 
hausted—that the town Californians, sick of 
;excess, are turning in many ways to 


took, in those days, a fire as quietly as a boy | right thoughts and right deeds, with an 
takes a fall upon the pavement. The town |energy unknown in communities that have 
had to be got up again, and that was all.| been satisfied for generations with the re- 
However great might be the destruction of |spectable way in which they have managed 
property, lowever complete the ruin of some | their concerns. March’s mill he knows to be 
individuals whose all was lost, and who could | more truly a type of what is in that land o? 
take no part in the effort to reconstruct their | activity than his own quartz-crushing ma- 
own fortunes together with the town, all)chine. The failure of his quartz-crusher he 
lamentation was sent, like the sickness in an | regards only as the failure of one among the 
army, to the rear. The ruined were the/number of experiments which must be 
luckless men—not rare in Californian society ; made by every pioneer. As for his onions 
—and nothing remained for them but to go} he does not for their sake curse all 
about their business, whatever that might be./the onions in the land. Thanks to the 
The business of all who had wherewith to| maiden soil, vegetables attain to an un- 
buy building materials was obvious enough, | usual size in California, though (as always 
and the demand for bricks and stones was | happens in such cases) they gain size at the 
held to be more pressing than the need for| expense of flavour. Onions and tomatas as 
sighs and groans, therefore among the tents | large as cheese-plates are, Mr. Marryat says, 
of the buriit-out townspeople little was said|common. Melons have attained the weight 
of the past grief, much of the present remedy, | of fifty pounds. Wheat and oats grow to the 
Mr. Marryatt arrived at San Francisco, sum-| height of eight or ten feet, and are very pro- 
moned by the glare over the town, only in/|lific in the ear. We recommend no one to 
time to see the dying embers of the fire|emigrate who cannot carry out with him 
that had destroyed his journal, but over them, |some measure, at least, of this dauntless, 
while they still smoked, he found the citizens | candid temper. 
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Of course, there is a good deal of road-| over the door of a closed restaurant. As he 


making and other work yet to be done in the 
new country. For example, this is the sort 
of excitement open to a passenger upon the 
box-seat of a coach or spring-waggon, rattled 
along the mine district by six horses, well 
broken in to crossing gulches and mudholes. 
Now, theroadisdownadry gulch, then, through 
a bog, to be crossed in safety only by hard 
driving ; then, along the steep slope of a hill, 
with one wheel up, the other down, and all 
passengers “hard up to the right,” at the 
ecmmand of the colonel who drives—that is 
to say, throwing their weight all on one side 
to maintain a balance. Presently, the vehicle 
is dragged up through an infinity of small 
cindery rocks to the summit of a used-up 
crater. The colonel puts the break on with 
his leg, and down they slide among the rocks, 
the colonel loudly adjuring the horses not to 
touch one of them, Near the bottom the 
off-wheels get into a mudhole. ‘The colonel 


lreached this spot, a man started from the 
| obscurity, and requested, with the politeness 
of a Claude Duval, to know the time. With 
equal civility the person addressed presented 
the dial of his watch to the light, and allowing 
the muzzle of his revolver to rest gracefully 
| upon the watch-glass, he invited the stranger 
to inspect for himself. Slowly the man ad- 
vanced, and the sickly ray gleamed on the 
barrel of the “sixshooter” as well as upon 
the dial-plate, as with some difficulty he 
satisfied himself respecting the time. Both 
'then prepared to depart, and for the first 
|time the light fell on their faces; then these 
| desperate fellows discovered that they were 
'no burglars, but old acquaintances, who had 
|dined in company that very evening. This 
|might surely pass for a scene out of the old 
| town life of Europe. 

| On board the local steamboats, the open 
'bunks line the saloon and decorum forbids 


without hesitation orders all passengers to | undressing; but by a placard—though indeed 
hang on to the near side of the waggon,| vainly—* gentlemen are requested not to go 
jumps upon the lap of the gentleman who/to bed in their boots.” Apropos to this, 
occupies the box-seat, and with a crackof the | writes Mr. Marryat, I remember attending a 
whip starting the whole concern, sendsit flying | political meeting in alittle church at Benicia; 
and swaying from side to side to the bottom of|in each pew was a poster, which requested 
the hill. There they pull up, and the colonel |that you would neither cut the woodwork, 
relieves his neighbour of his weight, ob-| nor spit on the floor; but the authorities had 
serving, in extenuation of what might other-| provided no spittoons; so, as a gentleman 
wise have appeared a liberty, that he is | observed to me, whilst inside the sacred edi- 
obliged to be a little “sarsy” on the road. | fice, “ what-the-something was a man to do 


All goes well for a time. Presently, the 
colonel turns round to his neighbour, his 
hands being occupied with his ribbons, and | 
says, “I guess there’s a flea on my neck.” | 
It is the business of the box-seat to catch and 
kill it. The colonel, as he nods his thanks, | 
remarks that he generally has three or four 
of the “darned cattle put through” in that | 
fashion during the journey. 

Then again, as we need hardly say, men in | 
those parts walk armed. Outrage has be- 


| their minds fall upon heaps. 


who chewed ?” 

That the Californian gold was sought, 
although not found, by the early Spanish 
priests, is evident from the number of old 
shafts in some places, sunk sometimes in 
the centre of rich districts. Often it has 
happened that they who seek for the gold 
miss it, and they who had no thoughts of it in 
A market-gar- 
dener who had long been abusing his ground 
for producing cabbages that were all stalk, 


come comparatively infrequent, theft is less' one day pulled up an aggravating sample, 
common than at home in the old country ;/and found a piece of gold adhering to its 
but even in San Francisco men go armed. |roots. Holden’s garden, near Sonora, was 
In this and in some other respects many | found to be so rich that the gamblers of the 
things in California carry our minds back to | town sallied out and fought for claims in it. 
the period when Europe itself was, so to |For four years it has yielded riches, pieces of 
speak, a new country, a few centuries ago.| gold weighing many pounds having been 
The energies, too, that were displayed by the|sometimes taken from it. There is a 
pioneers to whom we owe the present state | famous digging upon Carson’s Hill, in the 
of the old world, though different in kind, | vicinity of which a rich gulch was dis- 
were in no degree less wonderful than those|covered under circumstances that were 
which we now see put forth by the best class| related to Mr. Marryat by Mr. Carson: 
of Californian adventurers. ‘There is a great | One of the miners died, and as he had been 
deal in such a parallel that would be worth} much respected, it was determined to give 
pursuing, him an unusually ceremonious funeral. A 

Before the last San Francisco fire, bur-} digger in the neighbourhood, who had once 
glaries, says Mr. Marryat, were so common| been a powerful preacher in the United 


that it became necessary to carry firearms 
after dark, more particularly as the streets 
were not lighted. An acquaintance of his 
was walking late one night through a street 
which was apparently deserted, and in which 
one dim light alone shed a sickly ray from 


| States, was requested to officiate, and after 
“drinks all round,” the party went in solemn 
order to the grave. Around the grave all 
knelt while the man of power laboured inde- 
fatigably at a lengthy prayer. Time began to 
hang heavy on the hands of listeners ; their 
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Charles Dickens.} 
fingers began to work in a nervous or ab- | 
stracted way among the loose earth that had | 
been thrown up. It was thick with gold, and 
an excitement quickly spread among the 
kneeling crowd, The preacher’s eye was| 
caught, and he stopped suddenly in his) 
prayer to exclaim, “ Boys, what’s that? 
Gold, and the richest kind of diggings. The 
congregation is dismissed !” The poor miner | 
was taken from the precious soil and put! 
aside for burial elsewhere, while the funeral | 
party, with the parson at its head, lost no 
time in “ prospecting ” the new digying. 

In Mr. Marryat’s book we find bits of} 
advice to emigrants which we think worth 
repeating. Some of them we have already 
given incidentally, but we add a few others 
ina plainer form. Mr. Marryat would have 
every one go out with his mind made up as 
to what he means to do, not with the vague 
notion of trying his luck, in some unknown 
fashion. He advises that each emigrant 
should prefer, as far as possible, to do that 
work in the colony for which he has been | 
trained at home ; and, if he amasses money at 
first in the diggings, that he should be pru- 
dent in time, and use it as the means of| 
setting himself up among the new community 
in steady trade. He dwells on the importance 
of a trifle of capital, that may be consumed 
during the days of quiet observation and 
deliberation with which an emigrant’s life, in | 
the majority of cases, is best begun. He recom- | 
mends daily and complete ablution for the! 
preservation of health, the constant wearing | 
of flannel next the skin, in California, and in| 
other places with like climate ; and he most | 
wisely advises against meddling with a medi- 
cine chest. The emigrant’s best medicine for | 
home use—good to swallow, good to use as a! 
salve; efficacious in a hundred cases, and 
unlikely to be dangerous in one—is castor | 
oil. This, with a few trifles for the cure of | 
wounds, a stock of mustard, and some quinine | 
if it can be afforded, should be all the physic 
with which an emigrant would venture to 
undertake the tinkering of his own consti-| 
tution. When headache and sickness give | 
warning of fever, vest, says the wise adviser. 
Do not, he adds, take pride in working till 
an illness becomes serious. A day or two 
of repose, and a dose or two of castor oil, 
taken in proper time, will often save the 
digger whe of misery. When fever threatens, | 
resist the inclination to bathe in a stream. 

The digger is advised to vex himself little 
about outfit; but to be very careful as to 
the good quality of his blankets and flannel 
clothing, to select good thick socks and the best 
highlow shoes that can be made for money. 
A blanket with a hole cut in the middle for 
the head to go through, is an invaluable 
poncho wrapper for wet seasons. India 
rubber clothing—except, perhaps, a water- 
proof cap witha curtain to protect the neck— 
is scarcely to be recommended. Whoever | 
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have one or two pickaxes and crowbars made 
under his own supervision, since the adviser 
tells us “it is money well spent to pay some- 
thing over market price for a pickaxe that 
won't turn its nose up at you the instant you 
drive it into the hillside.” 

Finally, everybody is advised—not by Mr, 
Marryat, but by us—to read the sensible 
book we have cursorily described. 


MY CONFESSION, 


I HAD always been a passionate boy. They 
said I was almost a fiend at times. At others 
I was mild and loving. My father could 
not manage me at home; so I was sent to 


‘school. I was more flogged, both at home and 


at school, than any one I ever knew or heard 
of. It was incessant flogging. It was the 
best way they knew of to educate and correct 
me. I remember to this day how my father 
and my master used to say, “they would flog 
the devil out of me.” This phrase was burnt 
at last into my very being. I bore it always 
consciously about with me. [ heard it so often 
that a dim kind of notion came into my mind 
that I really was possessed by a devil, and 
that they were right to try and scourge it 
out of me. This was a very vague feeling 
at first. After events made it more definite. 

Time went on in the old way. I was for 
ever doing wrong, and for ever under punish- 
ment —terrible punishment that left my 
body wounded, and hardened my heart into 
stone. I have bitten my tongue till it was 
black and swollen, that I might not say I 
repented of what I had done. Repentance 
then, was synonymous with cowardice and 
shame. At last it grew into a savage pride 
of endurance. I gloried in my sufferings, 


for I knew that I came the conqueror out 


of them. The masters might flog me till I 
fainted ; but they could not subdue me. My 
constancy was greater than their tortures, 
and my firmness superior to their will. Yes, 
they were forced to acknowledge it—I con- 
quered them : the devil would not be scourged 
out of me at their bidding; but remained 
with me at mine. 

When I look back to this time of my boy- 
hood, I seem to look over a wide expanse of 
desert land swept through with fiery storms. 
Passions of every kind convulsed my mind. 
unrest and mental turmoil, strife and tumult, 
and suffering never ceasing ;—this is the pic- 
ture of my youth whenever I turn it from the 
dark wall of the past. But it is foolish to 
recal this now. Even at my age, chastened 
and sobered as 1 am, it makes my heart 
bound with the old passionate throb again, 
when I remember the torture and the fever 
of my boyhood. 

I had few school friends The boys were 
afraid of me, very naturally;and shrank from 
any intimacy with one under such a potent ban 
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as I. I resented this, and fought my way | 
savagely against them. One only, Herbert 
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Ferrars, was kind to me; he alone loved me, 
and he alone was loved in return, Loved— 
as you may well believe a boy of warm | 
affections, such as I was, in spite of all my 
intemperance of passion, isolated from all 
and shunned by all—would love any one such 
as Herbert! He was the Royal Boy of the 
school ; the noblest; the loved of all—| 
masters and playmates alike; 
all; clever; like a young Apollo among 
the herdsmen; supreme in the grace and 
vigour of his dawning manhood. I never 
knew one so unselfish — so gifted and so 
striving, so loving and so just, so gentle and 
so strong. 
We were friends—fast, firm friends. 
other boys and the ushers, and the mas- 
ters, too, warned Herbert against me. 
They told him continually that I should 
do him no good, and might harm him in 
many ways. But he was faithful, and suffered 
no one to come between us. 


been angry with Herbert. A word, or look, 


joining on the humonr of the moment, would | 


rouse me into a perfect fiend against any 
one else; but Herbert’s voice and manner 
soothed me under every kind of excitement. 
In any paroxysm of rage—the very worst 
—I was gentle to him ; and I had never 
known y et the fit of fur y which had not yielded 
= his remonstrance. I had grown almost 

» look on him as 
re ‘vil whom the rod could not 
of me. 

We were walking on the cliffs one 


Herbert 


scourge 
day, 
The 
high 


down 


fiercer than I should else have been. 
cliffs where we were that day were 
and rugged; in some places going 
sheer and smooth into the sea, in 
jagged and rough; but always dangerous. 
Even the samphire gatherers dreaded them. 
They were of a crumbling sandstone, that 
broke away under the hands and feet; for 
we had often climbed the practicable parts, 
and knew that great masses would crumble 
and break under our grasp, like mere 
gravel heaps. Herbert and I stood for a 
short time close to the edge of the hi chest | 
cliff; Haglin’s Crag it was called; looking | 
down at the sea, which was at high ‘tide, and 
foaming wildly about the rocks. The wind 
was very strong, though the sky was almost | 
cloudless ; it roared round the cliffs, and 
lashed the waves into a surging foam, that 
beat furiously against the base, and brought 
down showers of earth and sand with each 
blow as it struck. The sight of all this life 
and fury of nature fevered my blood and 
excited my imagination to the highest. <A 
strange desire seized me. I wanted to clamber 
down the face of the cliffis—to the very base 
—and dip myself in the white waves foaming | 
round them. It was a wild fancy, but I could | 
not conquer it, though I tried to do so; and | 


I felt equal to its accomplishment. 


the chief of | 


The | 


I had never | 


my good angel against that | 
out | 


and I, for we lived by the sea-side. | 
And indeed I think that wild sea makes me | 


others | 


[Conducted by 


"Sabet, I am going down the cliff ; 
I said, throwing my cap on the ground, 

“ Nonsense, Paul,” said Herbe rt, laughing, 
|He did not believe me; and thought ‘I was 
only in jest. 

When, however, he saw that I was serious, 
and that I did positively intend to attempt 
this danger, he opposed me in his old man- 
ner of gentleness and love ; the manner which 
had hitherto subdued me like a m: igic spell, 
| He told me that it was my certain death I 

| was rushing into, and he asked me affection- 
| ately to desist. 

1 was annoyed at his opposition. For the 

first time his voice had no power over me ; 
for the first time his entreaties fell dead on 
|myears. Scarcely hearing Herbert, scarcely 
seeing him, I leant over the cliffs ; the waves 
singing to me as with a human voice; when 
[ was suddenly pulled back, Herbert saying 
to me, angrily— 

“Paul, are you mad? Do you think 
I will stand by and see you kill yourself!” 

He tore me from the cliff’ It was a 
| strain like physical anguish when I could no 

longer see the waters, I turned against him 

savagely, and tried to shake off his hand. 

But he threw his arms round me, and held 
|me firmly, and the feeling of constraint, of 
imprisonment, overcame my love. I could 
!not bear personal restraint even from him. 
His young slight arms seemed like leaden 
chains about me ; he changed to the hideous- 
|ness of a jailor ; ; his opposing love, to the in- 
solence of a tyrs int. I called hoarsely to him 

to let me free; but he still clung round me. 
| Again I ce: alled ; again he withstood me ; and 
then I struggled with him. My teeth were 
set fasi—my hands clenched, the strength of a 
strong man was in me, I seized him by the 
waist as I would lift a young child, and 
hurled him from me. God help me !—I did not 
see in what direction, 

It was as if a shadow had fallen between me 
|and the sun, so that I could see nothing in its 
natural light. There was no light and there was 
nocolour. The sun wasas bright overhead as 
before ; the grass lay at my feet as gleaming 
as before ; the waves flung up their sparkling 
showers ; the wind tossed the branches full 

f leav es, like boughs of glittering gems, as it 

had ad tossed them ten minutes 220 ; ; but I saw 
|them all indistinctly now, through the veil, 
the mist of this darkness. The shadow was 
upon me that has never left me since. Day 
}and night it has followed me ; day and night 
lits chill lay on my heart. A voice sounded 
| unceasingly within me, “ Murder and a lost 
| soul, for ever and ever!” 

I turned from the cliff resolutely, and went 
Not a limb failed me, not a 
|moment’s weakness wason me. I went home 
| with the intention of denouncing myself as 

the murderer of my friend ; and ; was calm 

because I felt that his death would then be 
| aver nged. I hoped for the most patent 
i degradation possible to humanity. My only 





| 


| } 
| towards home. 
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desire was to avenge the murder of my 
friend on myself, his murderer; and I[ 
walked along quickly that I might over- 
take the slow hours, and gain the moment of 
expiation. 

I went straight to the master’s room. He 
spoke to me harshly, and ordered me out of 
his sight ; as he did when ever I came before 
him. I told him authoritatively to listen to 
me; 1 had something to say to him; and 
my manner, I suppose, struck him: for he 


turned round to me again, and told me to| 


speak. What had Itosay ? 

I began by stating briefly that Herbert had 
fallen down Haglin’s crag; and then I was 
about to add that it was I who had flung 
him down though unintentionally—when— 
whether it was mere faintness, to this day I do 
not know—I fell senseless to the earth, And 


for weeks I remained senseless with brain | 
terrible 


fever, from it was believed the 
shock my system had undergone at see- 
ing my dearest friend perish so miserably 
before my eyes. This belief helped much 
to soften men’s hearts, — and to give me 
a place in their sympathy, never given me 
before. 


When I recovered, that dark shadow still | 
clung silently to me; and whenever I at- 
tempted to speak the truth—and the secret 
always hung clogging on my tongue—the 
same scene was gone through as before; I 
was struck down by an invisible hand; and 


reduced perforce to silence. I knew then 
that I was shut out from from expiation— 
as I had shut myself out from reparation 
in my terrible deed. Day and night, day 
and night! always haunted with a fierce 
thought of siv, and striving helplessly to ex- 
press it. 

I had come now to that time in my life 
when I must choose a profession, I re- 
solved to become a physician from the 
feeling of making such reparation to hu- 
manity as I was able, for the life I had 
destroyed. I thought if I could save life, 
if I could alleviate suffering, and bring bless- 
ing instead of affliction, that I might some- 
what atone for my guilt. If not to the indi- 
vidual, yet to humanity at large. 
ever clung to a profession with 
ardour than I undertook the 
medicine; for it seemed to me my only 
way of salvation, if indeed that were yet 
possible—a salvation to be worked out not 
only by chastisement and control of my 
passions, but by active good among my fel- 
low-men. 


more 


I shall never forget the first patient I} 


attended. It was a painful case, where 
there was much suffering ; and to the rela- 


tions —to that poor mother above all—| 


bitter anguish. The child had Leen given 
over by the doctors; and I was called in 
as the last untried, from despair, not from 
hope; I ordered a new remedy; one that 
few would have the courage to prescribe. 


No one} 
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The effect was almost miraculous, and, as the 
little one breathed freer, and that sweet soft 
sleep of healing crept over her, the thick dark- 
ness hanging round me lightened perceptibly. 
| Had I solved the mystery of my future? By 
| work and charity should I come out into the 
ilight again ? and could deeds of reparation 
| dispel that darkness which a mere objectless 
|punishment—a mere mental repentance— 
could not touch ? 

This experience gave me renewed courage: 
I devoted myself more ardently to my pro- 
| fession, chiefly among the poor, and without 

remuneration. Had I ever accepted money, I 
believe that all my power would have gone. 
| And as I saved more and more lives, and 
| lightened more and more the heavy burden of 
human suffering, the dreadful shadow grew 
fainter, 

I was called suddenly to a dying lady. No 

name was given me, neither was her station 
in life nor her condition told me. I hurried 
| off without caring to ask questions: care- 
ful only to heal. When I reached the house, 
I was taken into a room where she lay in a 
fainting fit on the bed. Even before I ascer- 
| tained her malady—with that almost second 
sight of a practised physician—her wonderful 
beauty struck me, Not merely because it was 
‘beauty, but because it was a face strangely 
| familiar to me, though new; strangely speak- 
ing of a former love: although, in all my 
practice, I had never loved man or woman 
individually, 

I roused the lady from her faintness; but 
| not without muck trouble. It was more like 
death than swooning, and yielded to my treat- 
ment stubbornly. I remained with her for 
many hours; but when I left her she was 
better. I was obliged to leave her, to attend 
a poor workhouse child. 

I had not been gone long—carrying with 
me that fair face lying in its death-like 
trance, with all its golden hair scattered wide 
over the pillow, and the blue lids weighing 
down the eyes, as one carries the remem- 
brance of a sweet song lately sung—carrying 
it, too, as a talisman against that dread 
shadow which somehow hung closer on me 
to-night; the darkness, too, deepening into 
jits original blackness, and the chill lying 
heavily on my heart again—when a mes- 
senger hurried after me, telling me the 
lady was dying, and I was to go back imme- 
diately. I wanted no second bidding. Ina 
moment, as it seemed to me, I was in her 
room again. It was dark. 

The lady was dying now, paralysed from 
her feet upwards. 1 saw the death-ring 
|mount higher and higher; that faint, bluish 
ting with which death marries some of his 
brides, I bent every energy, every thought to 
| the combat. I ordered remedies so strange to 
the ordinary rules of medicine, that it was 
with difficulty the chemist would prepare 
them. She opened her eyes full upon me, 
and the whole room was filled with the 
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cry of “Murderer!” They thought the 
lady had spoken feverishly in her death- 
trance. I alone knew from whence that cry 
had come. 

But I would not yield, and I never quailed, 
nor feared for the result. I knew the power 
I had to battle with, and I knew, too, the 
powers I wielded. They saved her. The blood 
circulated again through her veins, the faint- 
ness gradually — the smitten side 
flung off its paralysis, and the blue ring 
faded wholly from her limbs. 

The lady recovered under my care. And 
care, such as mothers lavish on their 
children I poured like life-blood on her. I 
knew that her pulses beat at my bidding, 
I knew that I had given her back her life, 
which else had been forfeit, and that I was 
her preserver. I almost worshipped her. 
It was the worship of my whole being—the 
tide into which the pent-up sentiment of 
my long years of unloving philanthropy 
poured like a boundless flood. It was my 
life that I gave her—my destiny that I saw 
in her—my deliverer from the curse of sin, 
as I had been hers from the power of death. 
I asked no more than to be near her, to see 
her, to hear her voice, to breathe the same air 
with her, to guard and protect her. I never 
asked myself whether I loved as other men 
or no; I never dreamed of her loving me 
again. Idid not even know her name nor 


her condition: she was simply the Lady to 


me—the one and only woman of my world. 
I never cared to analyse more than this. 
My love was part of my innermost being, 
and I could as soon have imagined the 
earth without its sun as my life without the 
lady. Was this love such as other men 
feel? I know not. I only know there were 
no hopes such as other men have. I did 
not question my own heart of the future: 
I only knew of love—I did not ask for 
happiness. 

One day I went to see her as usual. She 
was well now; but I still kept up my old 
habit of visiting her for her health. Isat by 
her for a long time this day, wondering, 
as I so often wondered, who it was that 
she resembled, and where I had met her 
before, and how; for I was certain that 
I had seen her some time in the past. 
She was lying back in an easy chair—how 
well I remember it all!—enveloped in a 
cloud of white drapery. A sofa-table was 
drawn along the side of her chair, with one { 
drawer partly open. Without any inten-| 
tion of looking, I saw that it was filled | 
with letters, in two different handwritings, 
and that two miniature cases were lying 
among them. An open letter, in which lay 
a tress of sun-bright hair, was on her 
knee. It was written in a hand that made 
me start and quiver. I knew the writing, 
though at the moment I could not recognise 
the writer. 

Strongly agitated, I took the letter in my! 





hand. The hair fell across my fingers. The 
darkness gathered close and heavy, and there 
burst from me the self-accusing cry of 
“ Murderer !” 

“No, not murdered,” said the lady, sor- 
rowfully “He was killed by accident. This 
letter is from him—my dear twin-brother 
Herbert—written the very day of his death. 
But what can outweigh the blessedness of 
death while we are innocent of sin!” 

As she spoke, for some strange fancy she 
drew the gauzy drapery round her head. It 
fell about her soft and white asfoam. I 
knew now where I had seen her before, lying 
as now with her sweet face turned upward to 
the sky ; looking, as now, so full of purity 
and love: calling me then to innocence as 
now to reconciliation. Her angel in her 
likeness had once spoken to me through the 
waves, as Herbert's spirit now spoke to 
me in her. 

“This is his portrait,” she continued, open- 
ing one of the cases. 

The darkness gathered closer and closer. 
But I fought it off bravely, and kneeling 
humbly, for the first time I was able to 
make my confession. I told her all. My 
love for Herbert; but my fierce fury of 
temper: my sin, but also how unintentional ; 
my atonement. And then, in the depth of 
my agony, I turned to implore her forgive- 
ness, 

“T do,” she said, weeping. “It was a 
grievous crime—grievous, deadly—but you 
have expiated it. You have repented in 
deed by self-subjugation, and by unwearied 
labours of mercy and good among your fellow 
men. I do torgive you, my friend, as 
Herbert’s spirit would forgive you. And,” 
in a gayer tone, “my beloved husband, who 
will return to me to-day, will bless you too 
for preserving his wife, as I bless you for 
preserving me to him.” 

The darkness fell from me as she kissed 
my hand. Yet it still shades my life; but as 
a warning, not as a curse—a mournful past, 
not a destroying present. Charity and active 
good among our fellow men can destroy the 
power of sin within us; and repentance in 
deeds—not in tears, but in the life-long 
efforts of a resolute man—can lighten the 
blackness of a crime, and remove the curse of 
punishment from us. Work and love: by 
these may we win our pardon, and by these 
stand out again in the light. 
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